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SO YOU'VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 

There it is... the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 
jacketed BOOK? 

To guide and assist the aspiring author, we have prepared an author's 
manual. Titled How To Publish Your Book, it shows you how to 
have your book published in the simplest, safest. and most efficient 
way. It is yours free. Simply clip the coupon and send for it. 


OUR COMPLETE PUBLISHING 
PROGRAM INCLUDES: 
+ T0 EXPERT EDITING —- Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and 
3 tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 
PRODUCTION AND DESIGN Each book is tastefully printed on 


fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. 
PUBLISH LOW SUBSIDIES 
EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION We market your book to book- 
stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, 
movies. reprints, ete.) are also explored on each book. 
YOUR PROMOTION —- Includes national newspaper and magazine adver- 


tising. press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail campaigns, 


listings in BOOKS IN PRINT, TRADE LIST ANNUAL, ete. 


BOOK! AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


The subsidy publishing plan of Carlton Press —- publishers of Comet 
Press Books -— provides for unique economies in manufacturing 


: through technical know-how and volume purchasing. We offer a 
a COMPLETE publishing service at a remarkably low cost. 
WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 


I have never heard of any company which advertised and fulfilled every 


promise. Comet has done for me exactly what they advertise. Again, 
many thanks. Guy Wells 


. our very profound gratitude and deep appreciation . .. may our 
Lord reward vou for the superb generosity and magnanimity . . . The 


' 

uide final product is a first rate job and the appearance even finer than we 
had anticipated. D.C.N., The Carmel 

1 am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beau- 


tiful. Lam just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard 
- or Thank vou for the many fine things vou are doing to promote the sale 


of my Death Below Zero. 1 was impressed with the promotion you are 
giving the book via radio and TV. Helen Head 


| had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who 
au Ors heard the 30 minute broadcast told me it went over big. 
! Madge Brissenden 


Pieased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have al/ 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff. 1 
um told, is interested. P.B. Heckel 

Theatrical books usually do not sell, but thanks to you... (mine) 


has sold and is selling. 
Arthur William Row 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED BY CARLTON PRESS, INC. 


Comet Press Books, 
Dept. AJ-5 


COUPON 200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 
TODAY! 
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dreamed 
about 


being a writer, 


--- and now Tam?! 


It was my big ambition. But what chance did I 
have? Then I saw a Palmer ad which told how 
others were succeeding—even in spare time. So I 
sent for their book which explains how they train 
for all fields of wrtting—stories and articles for mag- 
azines, TV, and specialized publications. I enrolled, 
and was delighted with the individual coaching I 
received from professional writers. Now my wish 
has come true—I am a writer and I’m loving it! 


™@ This Free Book May Bring 
You an Extra $150 A Month 


If you (1) want to write, or (2) if you sell only an 
occasional story, or (3) sell fairly regularly, but want 
to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to 
yourself to read “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
It tells about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas to 
write about; answers many questions about writing for 
magazines, newspapers, TV-radio; explains Palmer's 
proven home-study training for higher income. It’s a 
stimulating book. You may read it and lay it aside— 
or it may be worth real money to you. Free—no obliga- 
tion; no salesman will call. Send for your copy now. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 
Since 1917 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-50 fi 
Hollywood 28, California - va 
eterans 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Post Card 


Palmer Institute of Authorshi 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-5' 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


_ Please mail me free 40-page book, ‘‘The Art of Writ- 
ing Satable Stories,’ explaining how you help new writers 
get started and experienced writers increase their income. 
Mr.) 

Mrs. ) 

Miss ) 

Address 


City 


Approved 


State 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here 
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NEWELL E. FOGELBERG, Editor 
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PERSONAL TRAINING 


can help You become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


For more than thirty-five years, our organization has 
trained writers for success in all types of creative 
writing. We can help you, too, for this is our only 
job. 


When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffelock, 
one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, teacher of 
such well-known writers as Tom Duncan, Josephina 
Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al P. Nelson, Jean Lee La- 
tham, and many others. 


Compare with other courses! Note how much actual 
personal help we give you, the fact that our instruc- 
tors are at the school (not scores of miles away), the 
confidence you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America and that it 
is widely known for its integrity, dependability, and 
consistently effective professional training. 


Our new course, PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING, is the result of successful training of hundreds 
of writers. It is the only truly modern course based 
on the soundest principles of psychology and up-to- 
date teaching methods. Why settle for anything less 
when you can get this stimulating, interesting, and 
sales-bringing training for as little or for less than 
most of the old-style courses? 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor,” showing me how to 
learn to write stories, articles, TV plays, and other 
salable scripts. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY and STATE 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal articles, a 
column, news features. Men and women of all ages are 
selling in their spare time. Why not you? Let us show you 
what editors want and how we train you for this work. Learn 
how to “write to sell.’ Send today for free illustrated folio 
and Mr. Cooke’s Bookkeeping System For Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 28 
Western Office, Box 1008, Eastern Office, Box 221, 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 


What Readers Write 


An Article a Day! 


Laughter is crinkling my eountenance! I’ve just 
read Charles Colliers’ humorous and so true letter 
in your Feb. '60 issue—“What Readers Say.” 
Brought back memories! An article a day—reminds 
me of a writing instructor I had a few years ago. 
He said to keep at least thirty manuscripts in the 
mail at all times and the law of averages would go 
to work for you. I KNOW now that the only thing 
that goes to work for you is you and your merit. 

But in my desperate days awaiting publication 
| believed anything and even wrote a poem (a 
rare feat as I’m no poet) and harbored the 
thought of attaching it to my manuscript as a 
gimmick—the editor would read it; why not, it’s 
short, recognize the “begging tone,” take pity, and 
publish the STORY underneath (I was naive) . 

However, the thought was harbored but never 
used and now my only alternative is to offer my 
poem gratis for publication in A&J with the hope 
that your readers will either get an idea or a 
chuckle. Here’s my poem: 


PUBLICATION PLEA 


Dear Editor—All I ask of you, 

Is read this manuscript thru and thru 

From beginning to end; then make your decision, 

Perhaps it only needs an incision? 

If so, I'll gladly comply, 

Revise, rewrite, rectify, 

I'll prune it, pamper it, even tint it, 

With the fervent hope that you will PRINT IT! 
Cora E. Sobieski 
Chicago, Illinois 


Likes a Lot About A&J 

As a selling writer who must keep up with mkts 
I think you do a fine job on listings. Also enjoy 
such touches as “Rejection Slips” by Odessa Daven- 
port, whom I met when she taught in Maren EI- 
wood school in Hollywood. These touches lift 
A&J out of the ordinary in writers’ mags., as I 
have done articles in business mags for 10 yrs. I 
liked Dec. issue a lot. My copies of A&J go on to 
writers in Philippine Islands, Morocco, etc., where 
I have traveled. They are much appreciated in 
those places. 

I’m hoping to be published in The Sign soon— 
article on electronics in teaching languages. Ter- 
rific lot of effort on this. Most would-be writers 
DO NOT REALIZE WORK in writing. 

Lenore Archuletta 
San Francisco 


See April Issue 

There seem to be a number of editors who do 
not yet know about the postage rates in regard 
to mss, which was mentioned in Av] of September, 
1958. I have had several mss. returned with addi- 
tional stamps stuck next to the 9c postage I had 
placed there. Also the editor had stamped “Ist 
Class Mail” on the envelope, which made it re- 
quire more postage. I had already stamped “Educa- 
tional Material” on the envelope as the notice in 
A&] said was required. 

I wonder if you could run still another notice 
concerning these postage rates for the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with them. I would 
appreciate it and I am sure they would also. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


I look forward to every issue of A&J, whose 
articles do not merely generalize but get to the 
core of the matter. Also your market lists are more 
complete and are better divided as to type of pub- 
lication than any I have ever seen. However there 
is one division of publications which you do not 
have and which I would like to see included very 
much, because I do most of my writing in that 
field. That is the Sunday supplements, both na- 
tional and local. 

Thanks for a most helpful magazine. 

Betty Buchanan 
Batesville, Ark. 


About Writing for Juveniles 

In reference to your article, “Writing For the 
Juvenile Market,” by F. A. Rockwell, I suggest a 
more apt title, “Writing For the Juvenile De- 
linquent.” Of course the gentle Lewis Carroll is 
too much for today’s soft-headed and hard-cored 
“ttle Hellion-Monster. Too tame—too mild—too 
\..imsical—too SQUARE. As to swallowing “live 
oysters” God help us! Doesn’t this bring out the 
“courmet” in him, rather than the murderer??? 
No, the psychiatrists will have to look to their own 
generation; their own era of murder, lust, rape, 
A-bombs and violence in general. Ever consider 
IV? From the moment he could uncross his infant 
eyes and focus them on television, the modern 
child has lived with murder, ropes, guns and 
knives. Indeed, he’s quite often a pretty good 
Handy Andy with the switchblade, himself. Of 
course he doesn’t want fantasy. Give him the 
REAL THING, MAN! 

Could the gentle Lewis Carroll return to this 


AUTHORS 


We have had FORTY YEARS experience in 
publishing books by new and unknown authors. 
We can help you publish your book! Send in 
your typewritten manuscript (25,000 words and 
up) for a free reading. You can be sure of 
prompt and courteous attention, and, if published 
under our subsidy plan, your work will receive 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printing. Your book will be sent to 
national and local newspapers for review; it will 
be catalogued and distributed through book deal- 
ers, and announcements will be sent to the 
author’s personal mailing list. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, 
Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, numbers over 
500 volumes published over four decades. 

We take pride in our reputation and our many 
years of experience in Book Publishing and our 
excellent list of authors whose works are to be 
found in schools, libraries, and homes all over 
this country and Canada. Write first if you prefer. 


DorRANCE & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


Philadelphia 3, 


Pennsylvania 


DEPT. A-J 
1715 Walnut St. 
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vicious mess Man has made of this lovely old 
planet, he’d throw up his hands in horror and 
fling himself down that rabbit hole and pull it in 
after him. Alice is as dead as the Dodo, As dead as 
the words gentle, serene and tranquil. 
Alice did not hate nor kill, 
Nor lop off any head, 
Indeed, she lived a gentle life 
And tranquilly died in bed. 
(But not with her boots on, dear Kiddies!) 
Violet M. Cobb 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Aarees with E. H. Welter 

It interested me to read the letter in November 
Author & Journalist, by E. H. Welter. This is the 
very best news to writers who want to write, and 
get paid for it. This is the way I got established. 
The very first article I ever wrote was accepted. 
I hadn't written a line in 30 years. One day I was 
looking through a magazine, and came to an article 
that pertained to me and got my whole attention. 
No, I didn’t copy the article nor did I rewrite it, 
but I studied how it was written and slanted, then 
wrote my own original view. I mailed it to the 
Editor of the magazine, and believe it or not, I 
even forgot about it. A few days after that, must 
have been eight or ten days, I received a letter 
from a publishing company. When I looked at it 
I thought they wanted me to subscribe to a maga- 
zine; I almost tossed it in the waste box; but with 
first class postage on it I had better take a look. 
What do you think? Yes, a check was laying quiet 
and easy, made out to Thurston Powell. 

Now I am an established writer for this Com- 


Calling All-Writers! 


NOW YOU CAN WORK WITH TOP 
WRITERS, AND EDITORS IN. THE 
FIELDS OF TV, PUBLICATION, MO- 
TION PICTURES AND STAGE! 


A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR WRITERS! 


Home Study Courses Manuscript 
Criticism . . . Ghostwriting and Editing 
.. . Book Manufacturing . . . Script Mar- 
keting. 


Our courses and services endorsed by 
world-renowned TV writer, ROD SERL- 
ING; RUPERT HUGHES, noted author; 
BOB HOPE; also many colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as scores of satisfied 
clients. 

Send for free brochure 


and write us relative to your writing 
problems and literary needs. 
Heath Studios 


2859 Leeward Avenue 
Los Angeles 5, California 


pany and have added another Company to my list. 
This has led to a book of poetry, contracts on two 
songs, and a picture story book under promotion. 
If you have something to write and don’t know 
how to start, study an article or story that’s ‘done 
been published,’ see how they started and begin 
yours accordingly, but with your own originality; 
slant it toward the magazine for which you are 
aiming. After that first acceptance, write rings 
around it till it becomes as big as the moon. When 
you get to feeling low in inspiration, read the 
articles, and “What Readers Say” in Author & 
Journalist, and the feeling flame will begin to 
burn slowly and the lowly will begin to rise highly 

ONCE AGAIN. Thurston Powell 
Alexander City, Ala. 


Finds A&J Indispensable 

After many years of vainly wishing I had the 
time to try it, | have been able in recent months to 
devote some time to writing. What fun it has been! 

My satisfaction in indulging the creative urge 
has been heightened by a few sales, and the pub- 
lication of some verse. In this connection, I should 
like to add my word of appreciation for the 
Author & Journalist. I have found the articles 
helpful and inspirational, and the Market Lists 
alone are worth the price of the subscription. 

In fact, I made two small sales in 1959 by using 
the A&J Market Lists, which at least paid for 
paper, envelopes and postage I have used since I 
embarked on this fascinating new occupation. 

I enjoyed the articles written by Wilfred McCor- 
mick (July, ’59) and the Notebook series by 
Charles Angoff especially. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, youn 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10°%, commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short shorts under 2,000 
Short stories over 2,000 words _ 5.00 
a¥ sctipte—One 3300 
Smo 
7.50 


$3.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Averue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


In answer to Editor's Hackamore, surely editors 
don’t want all manuscripts stapled! I can’t do that 
to mine without flinching! 

Ruth K. Eall 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Not Discouraged 

I am herewith and with regret about to termi- 
nate a stretch of 6 years’ subscribing to A¢J. More 
than once I have attempted to gain the inner 
sanctum of that august Journal by letter or article, 
but seemingly did not strike the right key. Natural- 
ly, I thought my work as good or even better than 
much I read therein, but it did not reach the ear, 
or the eye, or the heart of the past Editor. He 
would reply: “Try again,” or “Try elsewhere.” At 
my age (75), I did not covet post-humus recogni- 
tion, I earnestly longed for a little pay-dirt before 
I was covered up with it. At $2.50 a year this was 
little compensation. 

Be assured, this did not dissuade me from writ- 
ing, for it is as natural for me to write as to 
breathe. I enjoy what I write and wish that others 
might, editors notwithstanding. I do admire your 
new format, the spirit of progress and evident good 
planning, but I deduce that publication is not for 
me, but only for the birds (professionals) . If you 
happen to print this, it will be my “swan song!” I 
think I shall take to song writing! No editors! 
Best wishes for your continued good fortune, un- 
hindered by me. 

Grace K. Williams 
Odessa, Texas 


More Objections to Stapling 

I don’t know the percentage of writers and 
would-be writers who have taken writing courses. | 
took one. I don’t know the score on the number of 
persons who read books on writing. I’ve read all 
that were available at the San Francisco Public 
Library. And I can truthfully say that the writing 
course I took was conducted by a well-known 
writer and part-time editor, and his instructions 
were “NEVER STAPLE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS.” 

Every book on writing leads you to believe that 
stapling a ms. is more apt to mark you as an ama- 
teur than just about anything you can do. 

I write for religious publications. I’ve sold 111 
articles and not one was stapled. I have a thick file 
of letters from editors on all sorts of subjects. Some 
are almost miniature writing courses, for I know 
editors who are extraordinarily kind. Some are 
brief notes of encouragement. Some are merely 
comments. It seems to me that editors of religious 
magazines, who are among the best-educated and 
wise men in the country, would know about the 
stapling bit—and never hesitate to say so if it were 
all that important. 

One editor briefed me at the beginning of my 
career on the proper use of the dash. I’m sure if 
the rule in regard to stapling was the way it is 
presented in the Hackamore, I'd have been told 
long ago. So would a million other persons inter- 
ested in writing. 

Until further notice, I’ll continue to use my 
stapler only to staple checks to the bills I pay each 
month with the money I get paid for writing. And 
isn’t it odd that the 111 checks I’ve received in two 
years all came unstapled? 

Mrs. Alice M. Ogle 
San Francisco 22, Calif. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Handle With Care 


In reply to Ella Noller (What Readers Say, 
A&J, Dec. '59) who asked for comments on the 
experience of others with the new postal rates, 
I would like to say a word or two. 

Although I ship heavy manuscripts off carefully 
wrapped and securely tied up, when they come 
home again they are almost always tattered and 
torn with the wrappings in ribbons! Of course this 
may not be entirely the fault of the post office de- 
partment for we cannot tell just how much care 
the editorial department which shipped them 
may have given them. I am sure it is not always 
very much for the inner wrappings that were 
around the manuscript are often missing and there 
is sometimes insufficient string to keep a heavy 
article intact. 

I sometimes wonder why editorial readers can- 
not go over a manuscript without bending down 
the corners of every single page they look at. Even 
a hot iron cannot remove some of the marks they 
leave in their wake. When they just get spots and 
dirt on the paper, it is sometimes possible to re- 
move them with an eraser but the bending business 
can never be erased. I am sure that most of those 
who examine other people’s manuscripts were 
never writers themselves, or they would have more 
consideration for them. 

Kitty Parsons 
Rockport, Mass. 


Recommends Editors’ Poll 


I claim only semi-professional status in the writ- 
ing profession, but to the anonymous author-editor 
and his hackamore ideas for writers, I trust I 
have never sent a ms. to his office. Him and his 
staple idea! Will grant he has a point, in that it 
keeps the numerous sheets together. Would like to 
know who this particular (two-way meaning, 
please!) person is that I might staple my little 
treasure together, lest he tread those weary 28 
steps to the wash room because of my too-too un- 
touchable manuscript. Heavens knows, am sure 
I am not alone when | say that times are when 
it’s a great struggle to reach the final perfected 
stage of a clean, untrampled ms. 

How about an editors’ poll concerning the major 
do’s and don'ts” of free-lance over-the-transom 
material? If the majority prefer the use of the 
stapler, who am [ to object? If the majority don’t 
mind a messy, worn script, oh happy day! Time 
consumed in proper presentation of manuscripts, 
could most certainly be used to other advantage 
and many a cuss word sent into empty air would 
remain forever silent. 

Mr. Anonymous Editor’s other complaints ap- 
pear sensibly valid to me and by all means should 
warrant his hackamore to any and all of us who 
do not adhere to them. 

Thank you for printing the “Editor’s Hacka- 
more” and others like it in the past. It is stimu- 
lating, and many times snaps us from our com- 
placent typewriting corner. 

(Miss) Elisabeth N. Wood 
Garden Grove, Calif 
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Which Course 
ives Me 
The Most For 
My Money? 


In A Writing Course ... As ina Car... 
You Look For Two Things: 


Proved Performance and Economy 


NYS gives you both! For over 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course designed for sales. 
With you own flair for writing you should be able to 
equal the success of many many NYS students about 
whom we shall be glad to tell you. And NYS is the 
only course which gives you the benefit of two great 
books on writing and fiction and non-fiction assignments 
prepared by the authors of those books. 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and 
scope. You receive complete training in fiction, non- 
fition and TV—all divisions in a single big, rich, gen- 
erous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a 
total of 62 planned writing projects which include 
eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or eee 
with no word limitations on the assignments themselves. 
And your NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can expect else- 
where at any price. 


Valuable Instruction Book Free! 


The free booklet, “Writing For a Well-Paying Career,” 
will be of great value to you. Simply fill out and return 
the coupon below, and it will be sent to you without 
obligation by this long established and successful course. 


[ tHe NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ! 
Dept. 633, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York ] 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
| FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Name 


| Address 


Licensed by the State of New York “- 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Last-Minute News from Editors 


The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. wel- 
comes contributions for Life in These United 
States—true, unpublished stories from your own 
experience, revelatory of adult human nature and 
providing appealing or humorous sidelights on 
the American scene. Maximum length 300 words 

$100. Address, Life In U. S. Editor. Humor In 
Uniform—true and unpublished stories based on 
experiences in the armed forces. Maximum length 
300 words—$100. Address, Humor in Uniform 
Editor. Toward More Picturesque Speech—first 
contributor of each item used in this department 
is paid $10. Contributions should be dated and 
the sources given. Address, Picturesque Speech 
Editor. Personal Glimpses, Laughter, the Best 
Medicine, and Tales Out of School and other brief 
items, payment is made at the following rates: To 
the first contributor of each item from a published 
source—$10. For original material, payment is 
$5 per Digest two-column line. Contributions 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. Address, 
Excerpt Editor. FIRST PERSON ARTICLES 
must be true, hitherto unpublished narratives of 
an unusual personal experience. It may be dra- 
matic, inspirational or humorous, but it must be 
especially revelatory of human nature. First Per- 
son stories must have quality in narrative and in- 
terest. Contributions must not exceed 2,500 
words; they will be acknowledged and returned 
—usually within 6 to 8 weeks—only when return 
postage accompanies them. Do not send docu- 
ments or photos. $2500. Address, First Person 
Editor. 


Performing Arts, 2127 Broderick St., San Fran- 
cisco 15, Calif., goes into its fourth year with an 
expanding search for brief articles on activities of 
resident-artists in the 13 Western States (includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii). Short reports (100 words) 
are wanted on community groups: ballet com- 
panies, orchestras, choral groups, little theater 
groups. Who is doing what and where? Copies 
and subscriptions offered in lieu of cash payment. 


Opportunity for by-lines and a chance for novices 
to break into print. Editor will cooperate in — 
ing writers develop clientele for fee-paying pub- 
licity and public relations service. Cannot use 
photos, reviews, straight publicity plugs, or aes- 
thetic critiques. ‘Want factual material; names, 
dates, locations, box-office data, descriptions of 
stage facilities, attendance records, etc., up to 
500 words if merited. Sample copy of Perform- 
ing Arts on request accompanied by addressed, 
stamped, No. 10 envelope. Queries invited. Addi- 
tional beats begging for coverage include: dance 
and music festivals, summer camps, college cam- 
pus events, church choirs, military band con- 
certs, civic arts councils, puppets and marion- 
ettes, etc. Marvin Leeds, Editor and Publisher. 


CHANGES TO NOTE 


Parnassus: The Magazine of Eloquent Literature, 
1025 N. Sheridan, Memphis 7, Tenn., is the new 
name adopted by The Raven, Neil Mermelstein, 
Editor. 


The Fleet Publishing Corp., has moved to 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Journal of Lifetime Living has been merged 
with Modern Maturity, published by the Amer- 
ican Association of Retired Persons, 310 E. 
Grand Ave., Ojai, Calif. 


The Christian Family, Techny, Ill., is coming 
out in an entirely new format with material sup- 
lied entirely by the publishers. This ceases to 
e a free lance market. The magazine will be 
called Divine Word Missionaries. 


Nature Magazine has combined with Natural His- 
tory Magazine, publication of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York and is no 
longer a literary market. 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10.000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,009 words 
$10.00 per play, anv number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 
CONSULTATIONS: $5.00 Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
if you submit a book or play. SAMPLE TV PLAYS, $1.50. 


EDITING ... COACHING .. . REVISION . . . MARKETING 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor .. . 


3265 Connecticut St. Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22 
uses longer articles (1,000-1,200 words) with pic- 
tures if available, on advertising, sales, promo- 
tion and merchandising of furniture at the retail 
level. Pay about 2c per word for acceptable mss. 
on publication. Franklyn E. Doan, Editor. 


The Star Weekly, 80 King St. West, Toronto 1, 
Canada, is in the market for short stories from 
1,000 to 4,000 words. They should be full of 
action and color and should appeal to both men 
and women readers. They like strongly plotted 
stories also . . . mystery, romance, western, ad- 
venture, etc. Address fiction to Gwen Cowley, 
Fiction Editor. In the non-fiction field they want 
features of outstanding Canadian interest as: 
New developments and trends in the political, 
scientific, industrial, economic and medical fields; 
profiles of prominent men and women in the 
world news; trends and personalities in sports; 
unusual nature and true adventure tales; the 
Hollywood and entertainment scene; “you appeal” 
articles and quizzes; and features dealing with 
controversial subjects of Canadian interest. 2,000 
to 2,500 words. Preference is for articles with a 
strong “in the news” lead, written in popular 
style, well anecdoted, fact-packed and colorful. 
Address non-fiction to Miss Jeanette Finch, Article 
Editor. 


True Detective, 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., A. P. Govoni, Editor, wants current, head- 
line police cases with a considerable amount of 
detective work and strong human motivation. 
Authentic photos must be available. Some older 
cases are used in special series and double-length 
features. Minimum length for single-length stories 
is 4,500-5,000 words. Payment is up to $200, de- 
pending on quality; extra for photos. Query in 
advance, giving names, dates and places. 


“The reviewers are so hard on my last book, I’m 
afraid I'm washed up as a writer. I'll have to get a 
job as a reviewer!”’ 


May, 1960 


The London Magazine, 22 Charing Cross Rd., 
London, W.C,. 2, England (new address) wants 
good poetry, short stories, critical studies (lit- 
erary). Payment by arrangement. John Lehmann, 
Editor. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 West 44th St., New 
York 36. Editor, William Parker. Although their 
percentage of how-to material is highest in the 
field, approximately half the editorial contents 
of this monthly magazine is devoted to feature 
articles on such subjects of general interest as 
new inventions, products and gadgets; new 
inethods of transportation and communication; 
unusual cars, boats and planes; space travel; job 
and career opportunities; and successful busi- 
ness enterprises. They are also looking for con- 
versation-making articles of general appeal, pref- 
erably “As Told To” collaborations with well- 
known names. GENERAL FEATURES run about 
1500-2500 words. Payment is $250-$400 on ac- 
ceptance. For strong lead articles, with or with- 
out a famous byline, payment is higher. Short 
features can be a single photo with caption ($10- 
$20) to two-page features which bring $150- 
$200. These shorter features may be submitted 
without querying. On longer articles and lead 
stories, please query Feature Editor, Larry 
Sanders. HOME-CRAFTS-SHOP material should 
be submitted to Editor, Bob Brightman, heading 
the how-to section. This offers a varied market 
for all types of do-it-yourself material ranging 
from simple tips on easier ways of doing things 
around the house and shop, to major construc- 
tion projects for which pay is up to $400 on ac- 
ceptance. Boat-building, furniture construction, 
painting, photography, electronics, home and 
cabin building, etc., are just a few of the subjects 
covered in this section. Mechanix Illustrated rec- 
ommends that writers consult current issues for 
a more complete idea of things they publish. 
New writers are always welcome and the edi- 
tors are happy to work along with newcomers 
who have a contribution to make to this varied 
and active market. 


The Doctor's Wife, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., a new magazine for wives of 
active, practicing physicians and surgeons in 
America, announced its first publication in March. 
Editor and assistant publisher is Alice C. Towsley, 
formerly publishing editor for 5 years of the 
Junior League’s national magazine, columnist, 
feature writer and publication consultant in the 
midwest, Hawaii and New York, and _ affiliated 
with such newspapers as the New York Herald- 
Tribune, the Chicago Tribune and the Idaho 
State Journal. Publisher is Ellery W. Mann, Jr., 
also publisher of Rudder, the oldest boating pub- 
lication in the U. S. The contents of the maga- 
zine, according to Mrs. Towsley, will cover a 
wide variety of subjects of particular interest to 
doctors’ wives with “audience participation” b 
having articles written by wives of doctors. Ad- 
dress your queries to Mrs. Towsley. 
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Vhs oue hind of letter we send... SCOTT 


Agency. 
MEREDITH 


MEREDITH 
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eased t that we've just 


tents t and check In the wount of 


SCOTT MEREDITH 


SCOTT MEREDITH 


Litany 


If you’re not receiving enough of the first kind, or need the second to put your stuff in shape to 


bring in the first, we'll be happy to work with you. 


SERVICE: /f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
— and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two 
weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 wrds, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- 
hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, 
and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
manuscripts. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. . . the author knows pretty much everything there is to know about the writing business. 
and in this book covers the field thoroughly . . . - The New York Times 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 
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TV ADAPTATIONS 


By BARBARA CorRcoRAN 


If you want to write for television, the field of 
adaptation is worth looking into. Look carefully, 
however, for you will find both advantages and 
disadvantages—and only you, knowing your own 
creative virtues and defects, can decide which out- 
weighs the other. 

Some of those things which look like crystal- 
clear advantages may, on closer examination, re- 
veal unexpected snares. To begin with, you have 
the obvious boon of a ready-made plot already 
wrestled with and sweated over by some competent 
writer. You have characters to fit that plot. You 
have a theme ready and waiting. And you have 
the trading value of a piece of material that has 
already been declared acceptable by some editor, 
publisher, or producer. This last is the most un- 
tarnished of vour gifts; the others are subject to 
the oxidizing influences of change. In other words, 
when you switch from the printed page to the 
twenty-one inch screen, you got problems. 

If you choose a play, you will encounter fewer 
troubles than you will if you choose a story or 
novel. A play is already tailored to the viewing 
rather than the reading audience. The playwright 
has already faced and presumably conquered many 
of the problems of visualization with which you 
would be faced. Also he has written in dialogue, 
thus saving you the effort of transposing narrative 
into spoken lines. 

The new crop of plays each year is deplorably 
small, however, and you may be sure that the 
good ones are appraised as soon as, or before, they 
ever open on Broadway. And those that are suit- 
able for television are snatched up before you can 
say “Columbia Broadcasting System.” 


A former teacher in four universities, Barbara 
Corcoran now devotes her time to writing, with 
emphasis on the drama. Several of her plays have 
been produced on the stage, and one of them 
won a Samuel French Award. She has had four 
plays on radio’s Dr. Christian program and has 
sold a number of TV scripts. She spent a year 
in the story department of CBS-TV. 
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Many excellent plays are not suitable for tele- 
vision ,for one reason or another; theme, for in- 
stance, or material that TV considers censorable. 
But there are other plays than those that have 
just arrived. Elizabethan, Restoration, 19th cen- 
tury Russian, some of the French and German 
drama. Even though you may be sure that the 
story editors of the networks and major producing 
companies have gone through the literature of the 
past with the proverbial fine-tooth comb, you may 
come upon something which strikes you as a pos- 
sibility, fires some spark in your imagination, 
which they have not considered. Readers and story 
editors are highly competent people, but by the 
very nature of their profession they may sometimes 
develop an immunity to the written word. 

If you do find a play of a period other than our 
own, which arouses your enthusiasm, look for its 
basic story line and see if it can be made appli- 
cable, one way or another, to our own times. It 
has happend often, both on the stage and on 
television, this miracle of transforming the words 
and ideas of a writer long-dead into a moving 
contemporary work. Orson Welles did it, with 
his modernized version of “Macbeth”; Ruth 
Gordon did it with “The Country Wife,” which 
was entirely modern although not in a literal 
sense “modernized”; and recently on television 
there was the brilliant production of Ibsen’s “A 
Doll’s House” with Julie Harris. If a play or novel 
or story has survived the generations, it is because 
it has a theme and a plot and characters that are 
universal. Look for that universality when you 
are searching for material to adapt. It will take 
imagination and vision and skill on your part, but 
you just could come up with a winner. 

If you want to adapt a story or a novel, the 
process grows more complex. First of all, there is 
the same situation in regard to availability. The 
story departments automatically go through all 
newly published books and the major magazines. 
They also make periodic searches of older material 
and foreign material. Again, however, they may 
miss a possibility. 

Let us assume, then, that you have found a story 


or novel which you think is a good bet, and which 
is available for dramatization (we'll go into 
availabilities later). Now, the novelist or short 
story writer can indulge himself in description, a 
luxury denied to you. He can have as many plot 
complications as he can handle; you, alas, are 
strictly limited. He has indefinite time at his dis- 
posal; you have thirty, sixty, or ninety minutes, not 
one second more, He can use as many characters 
as he chooses; you must sharply curtail your cast, 
not only for reasons of economy but because a 
large cast is unwieldy and confusing on television. 

\ good working approach to your problems. is 
first outline of the material as the 
original author has written it. From this you may 
determine exactly what the story line is, what parts 
of the story are essential and what are dispensable. 
PHINK ALWAYS IN VISUAL TERMS. Your 


audience will be watching the characters in action, 


to make an 


not reading about them. 

Next, make a rough outline of your own, shap- 
ing the story into something which retains its es- 
sential quality but can be translated into a script 
that is practical for TV purposes. 

Once you have an outline that pleases you, go 
to work on a rough draft. Remember that econ- 
omy of writing is a must in television. One char- 
acter im your script may serve the purpose of 
several in the original. It is helpful to list the 
characters in the original, indicating the function 
of each in the story. In this wav vou will have a 
reasonably sure guide to inclusion, exclusion, or 
fusion. Your little chart will help you to answer 
the questions, shall I keep him in, throw him out, 
or combine him with one or two others who ful- 
fill more or less the same purpose in the story? 

keep in mind also the fact that although the 
narratitve writer has description at his disposal, 
vou have the camera. The more camera-wise you 
become (and you can attain this wisdom simply 
by watching show after show with that in mind, 
watching the devices used by the experts), the 
more skillful vou will become in indicating with 
one brief camera direction what it may have taken 
the novelist pages to set up. This does not mean 
that vou should go in for elaborate camera direc- 
tions in your finished script. No one will pay the 
slightest attention to them if you do. But when, 
for example, you can indicate in one long shot and 
one medium shot that vour hero lives in a once- 
clegant 18th century mansion which still stands in 
flaking splendor, surrounded by the skid-row estab- 
lishments that have slithered in around it in recent 
vears, you have established, without a word of 
dialogue, your setting, something about the nature 
of your main character, and various possibilities of 
suspense, comedy, tragedy, or whatever you wish 
to convey. The camera can act for you as silent 
commentator, an invaluable ally. 

But if the camera is your ally, time is your 
enemy. You must constantly outwit him. If you 
are writing a sixty- or ninety-minute show, you 
will have room for possibly one sub-plot. If you 


are writing for a half hour show, you will have no 
time at all for anything but the barest bones of 
the plot. ‘To be effective, a half hour script should 
begin close to the moment of climax. This may, 
and in the case of a novel, almost certainly will 
mean shearing away great hunks of story. Your 
exposition must be handled swiftly and expertly. 
You must, in other words, hasten to the point at 
once, 

In your treatment not only of the plot but of 
the characters, must concentrate on the es- 
sence. There is no time for airy persiflage. Not 
only must the characters stand out sharp and clear 
in outline, but we must also see clearly and in- 
Stantly what it is that makes them tick. A good 
short story writer will already have provided you 
with this clarity of motive, in most cases. Think, 
for instance, of the man in “The Catbird Seat.” 
Thurber makes it beautifully clear just what 
prompts him to act as he does. Or in the John 
Collier story, “Home for Christmas,” re- 
cently on the Hitchcock show, you are never in 
any doubt as to the husband’s reasons for behaving 
as he does. Your characters can be and should be 
well-rounded, believable people, but that quality 
in them which prompts them to do what they do 
in your partirular story must be high-lighted con- 
stantly, so that the viewer never forgets for a 
moment what it is that makes him do what he is 
doing. there on the screen. There will be, in 
short, one outstanding thing about vour character 
which most particularly pertains to the story you 
are telling. Hit that one quality, and hit it hard. 
There is no time, unfortunately, for all the subtle 
character touches that you will find in a good 
novel. 

Bear in mind that if you are writing with a live 
show in mind, your problems will be even more 
acute than if you are writing for a filmed show. As 
we have discussed in previous articles, the restric- 
tions of the live teleplay are considerably more 
rigid than those of a filmed play. Sets, costume 
changes, size of cast, restricted use of the camera 
all these things must be taken into consideration. 

If. however, you have considered all the difficul- 
ties of adapting a novel, short story, or play to 
television, and vou still want to tackle it, there 
are certain practical considerations that you should 
pay attention to. 

First of all, bear in mind that you will not be 
paid as well, if you sell your script, as you would 
be if vou wrote an original. The amount of money 
allocated to script must be divided between you 
and the original author. However, money is not 
necessarily everything. If it is easier for you to 
sell an adaptation than to sell an original, one 
must simply resort to the old adage, that a check 
in the hand is worth any amount of money in the 
producer's checking account. Also, if it turns out 
that you are good at adaptations, you will soon 
make a name for yourself, and, since many adapta- 
tions are assigned, a reputation as a good adapter 
can prove most profitable. So, taking the long 


you 
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view, those first small checks may build into some- 
thing satistvingly big. 

Next, and perhaps most important, is the matter 
of what is and what is not available to you, an un- 
known writer who wishes to adapt. As we have 
said, the field of new works is pretty thoroughly 
covered by the professional readers. But you may 
very well come up with an idea for adapting a 
story that has not occurred to the readers who 
covered it. (Some readers are also writers, but 
among those who are not, it has seemed to me 
that the tendency is to be fairly literal about a 
work. You, as a writer, may have more creative 
imagination about what can be done with any 
viven story.) 

If you find a new or recent story that you would 
like to adapt, you must first get the original au- 
thor’s permission before you can sell it. This does 
not mean, however, that you need his permission 
to write it. If you believe in your notions about 
a story, and if you can afford to gamble the time, 
go ahead and do your script. Now, the obvious 
disadvantage of this method is that once you have 
gone to all this time and trouble, you may find 
out that it is not available. On the other hand, 
however, if—as often happens—it 7s still available 
(in the sense that no one else has been given per- 
mission to televise it), if you come up with a good 
script, you are far more likely to get permission to 
vo ahead than you would get if you simply wrote a 
polite letter saying “May I?” 

Nine times out of ten, when you write to the 
publisher asking whom you should contact about 
rights, he will refer you to the author’s agent. 


When it comes to protecting the interests of their 
clients, agents are, as they should be, notoriously 
hard-boiled. If it seems to them possible that some 
TV producer, or some well-known TV writer, will 
be interested in the work, they are not going to 
give adaptation rights to you, of whom (no of- 


fense!) they never heard. If, on the other hand, 
you come to them (by mail or in) person) with a 
finished script which is a good script, your chances 
of getting that needed permission will soar. 

In the days when radio was to writers what tele- 
vision is today, I decided that more than anything 
in the world, at that particular moment, I wanted 
to create a radio dramatic series based on Esther 
Forbes’ excellent novel of the American Revolu- 
tion, “Johnny Tremaine.” I wrote to Houghton 
Mifflin, Mrs. Forbes’ publishers, who referred me, 
inevitably, to her agents. The agents conferred 
with Mrs. Forbes, and the upshot of the whole 
thing was a pleasant letter from the agency saying 
that I had permission to do the series as I had 
outlined it for thirteen episodes, but that I did 
not have permission to carry the character of 
Johnny beyond the limits of the book. Well, since 
the Boston radio station that was interested in the 
project had thought of it as having the possible 
lengevity of a “Fibber McGee and Molly” or “One 
Man’s Family,” this little prohibition quashed the 
deal, and Johnny Tremaine and I reluctantly 
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parted company. From the point of view of Mrs. 
Forbes and the agency, however, the decision is 
entirely understandable. No matter much 
you may yearn to adapt any particular work, it is 
only fair to stop and think how you would feel 
about it if you were the original author. 

It stands to reason, then, that unless you can 
come up with a really fine script, the authors and 
agents of successful material are not going to 
grant you adaptation rights. They will bide their 
time till a surer bet comes along. 


how 


If you want to go to the library and delve into 
some of the possibilities of older material, it would 
be wise to look for some of the more obscure 
things—work that the story editors might not 
already have seen. Sometimes a little known story 
by a well-known author will seem adaptable. The 
qualities that kept it from being one of that par- 
ticular author’s outstanding stories may not neces- 
sarily keep it from being basically a good story. 
For instance, tucked away in my files for a possible 
try on the Hitchcock show is a story “probably” 
written by Henry James but published anony- 
mously in his youth, in the Atlantic Monthly. It 
has the earmarks of a James story, but it is no 
great shakes of a tale compared to his later work. 
It does have, however, the kind of eerie suspense 
and ultimate doom that characterizes the Hitch- 
cock plots. 

Unless you want to go through the rigmarole of 
tracking down heirs and getting permission to 
adapt, you should stick to material that is in 
public domain. The copyright laws are rather 
complicated under some conditions, but in gen- 
eral the procedure is this: an author’s work, in 
the United States, goes into public domain fifty-six 
vears after the copyright date. In Great Britain 
the copyright is in effect until fifty years after the 
author's death. 

Look on the flyleaf of the book for a copyright 
date, and then figure it out. If there is any ques- 
tion about it, vou can have the United States copy- 
right office make a search for you, for a fee which 
depends on the amount of time involved in the 
search. Usually, however, you will be able to de- 
termine for yourself whether or not the work is 
in public domain. If it is, then of course you are 
free to do what you want with it. Watch out for 
trickly little matters, such as recent translations. 
If someone has translated the material recently, 
then he can copyright his translation, even though 
the original work may be in public domain. If 
this is the case, you should either get his permis- 
sion to work from his translation, or find another 
translation that is in public domain. For example, 
\rthur Miller has done a new translation of Ibsen’s 
“Enemy of the People,” so if you wanted to stay 
safely in the realm of P.D., you should go back to 
an older translation. Chekhov's “The Sea Gull” 
would be in public domain, but I assume that the 
excellent Stark Young translation would not be. 


(Continued to Page 26) 
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Learn and Earn from 


Teehnieal Writing 


By ALLAN LYTEL 


Technical writing is fun and it can be profitable. 
Industry and government employ technical writers 
for instruction manuals, engineering reports, pro- 
posals, brochures and a host of related publica- 
tions. But there is a place in technical writing for 
you, as a free lance writer. 

For a free-lancer technical magazine articles are 
too often overlooked. Here’s how you start. Writ- 
ing begins with reading. As you read magazines 
and newspapers keep a scissors handy and clip the 
features and fillers which interest you. Take 
sample topics such as Solar Energy, Radios in 
Boats, and Radiation Detectors. These are three 
topics that I started with some time ago. Each 
clipping went into a file folder until these folders 
erew and became fat. Popular Science, The New 
York Times, and the Changing Times magazine 
of Kiplinger are good sources for bits and pieces 
of information. 

My file folder on Solar Energy was just started 
when I read in Changing Times about a small 
solar reflector for outdoor cooking without a fire. 
Into the file went this item. I wrote to the manu- 
facturer, as listed in the magazine, and he sent 
photographs as well as more information. An 
article in Popular Science told me about a sun- 
powered radio made by Hoffman Electronics and I 
had another item. A short piece in the Times ex- 
plained the amount of sunlight which can_ be 
expected in different cities and I had one more 
hit of information. 

An article is more than a string of facts. But 
these facts are the raw materials for my story. The 
Solar Energy story was bought by Electronic Tech- 
nician Magazine. It was paid for on acceptance, 
before publication. 

A different file folder, being filled at the same 


Mr, Lytel ts the author of Vechnical Writing as 
a Profession and is employed as manager of De- 
fense Marketing Publications of the Crosley Divis- 
ion of Aveo, Corp. Publication of numerous tech- 
nical articles in company magazines and technical 
journals gives hin an experienced background in 
that field. 
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time was on the subject of Radios in Boats. These 
and other sources led me to different publications 
and this file folder grew into material for an article 
which only increased my interest in this subject. 
Here was a perfect combination; my love of boats 
and my knowledge of radio. These together de- 
veloped beyond the article into a book I am pres- 
ently doing for a major publisher. 

And Radiation Detectors published by Radio 
TV News was the result of one more folder sup- 
plemented by research, letters, and more reading. 

The markets for material in the field of elec- 
tronics, which is my own specialty, include Elec- 
tronics World (Radio TV News), Radio Elec- 
tronics, Popular Electronics, Electronic Technician, 
P-F Reporter, Electrical Design News and many 
others. Many of the fine technical articles that ap- 
pear on these pages are written by free lance 
writers. 

How do you start? Someone once said that the 
first rule for writing was that there were no rules. 
Perhaps this is true for some forms of written ma- 
terial but not for technical magazine articles. Here 
there are four principles; know your subject, know 
your audience, have sound illustrations, and then 
write. 

1. Know your subject. The technical magazine 
article is a fabric woven of facts. No amount of 
skilled verbage will replace a basic knowledge of 
the whys and hows of your subject. This does not 
mean that you have to be a design engineer to 
write about technology or a scientist to write about 
science. But this does mean that you must know 
more about your subject than you are going to 
write. You must read about your subject, do re- 
search, and ask questions. 

2. Know your audience. With an understanding 
of your subject you are still not ready to write. 
For the magazines all have different approaches to 
their separate audiences. Read several successive 
issues of a magazine and notice the technical level 
of the material, the length of most of the articles 
and the type of illustrations which are used. 
Chances are that you will find that most articles 
are about 1500 to 2000 words. 
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Then query. Write to the technical editor and 
outline your story. If you have a “hot” story idea 
perhaps the same thing occurred to others. You 
will find that many magazines have a backlog of 
unpublished material. Explain, in your letter, the 
length of the proposed article and how you would 
treat the subject. If you are near the mark and if 
the magazine does not have another article on the 
same subject most editors will, without promising 
to publish it, ask to see your finished article. 

3. Have sound illustrations. This is not to say 
that a story is built around the pictures. But very 
few technical articles are ever published without 
illustrations. Photographs will be supplied by the 
manufacturers of certain equipment if you explain 
why you want the pictures and if you provide 
credit lines. Or the magazine will have finished 
drawings made from the sketches you provide. 

In any case, make the illustrations a part of the 
story. Be sure they are clear and that they do 
apply to your story. A striking photograph has 
sold many an ordinary article. 

4. Now write. Your technique of writing will 
depend upon your training and experience. But 
remember that the magazine that prints your 
article will also have many others. Each will be 
fighting for the readers attention. An article must 
catch the reader early and hold his attention to 
the end. There can be as much excitement in a 
well-organized technical article as in an adventure 
story, if the topic appeals to the reader and the 
style makes it easy to read. Sugar-coating on 
articles like sugar-coating on pills makes them 
easier to swallow. 

What are the rates of pay? The standard answer 
is—it depends. And this is true. It depends upon 
the magazine, the type of story, the reputation of 
the author, and, I suspect, the size of the editor’s 
backlog. I have received as little as $20 a page and 
as much as $75 a page including the space taken by 
illustrations. 

In the final package the standard principles of 
manuscript preparation apply. The typing must 
be double-spaced and neat without mistakes. The 
illustrations should be clear with a complete cut 
line. Pages should be numbered in the proper 
sequence. Just as there are rules for preparing an 
article there are also don'ts. Three things you 
must not do are ask for money, send the same 
article to two magazines at once, and restrict the 
magazine by attempting to limit the extent of their 
purchase. 

1. Don’t ask for money. I write for money, you 
write for money, and the editors know this. Your 
article stands in a long line for the editor’s atten- 
tion. All of the reputable magazines answer your 
letters and submissions after a reasonable time. 
‘They will return your article if they can’t use it. 
Editors like most people do not like to be pushed 
and like most of us they are sometimes a little 
slow. 
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2. The cardinal sin in article writing is to send 
the same material to two editors at the same time. 
There is no moral defense for this for, when you 
submit a story, you imply that the decision belongs 
to the editor and that you will seek a further 
market only if it is returned. 

For a specific topic it is possible to write another 
article for another magazine at a later date. This 
is often done. Indeed, one of the wonderful things 
about technical writing is the speed at which the 
material you write becomes out of date. For when 
it does you can write another article on the same 
topic, from a fresh viewpoint, with new informa- 
tion. The information in your file folders can be 
the basis for several different articles using new ap- 
proaches and coverage for the same basic topic. 

3. One mark of the beginning writer is the fear 
of selling a single idea to a magazine is selling 
this series of facts for all time. This is just not so. 
Upon acceptance of the check, the writer conveys 
to the magazine the rights to this material in its 
present form. In fiction the writers usually sells 
the “first American magazine rights only” and in 
non-fiction one usually sells “all rights.” Under 
law, a copyright is all of a piece and it is indi- 
visible. Rights under the copyright such as reprint 
rights may be given, technically licensed, to the 
author. The magazine may, and usually does, per- 
mit the author to make other use of this material 
such as in a book if he so requests. I have never 
had such a request refused. 

After the article is accepted you might have to 
wait for months before it appears on the page. Do 
not be impatient for it will be there, in bold 
print, before too long and you will have another 
notch in your typewriter. But you are still not 
finished; a letter should be sent to each company 
who supplied a photograph or gave you informa- 
tion. This will make your next request for infor- 
mation or photographs a more simple matter. The 
manufacturers who supply this data like to know 
that it was used. 

Magazine articles on technical and scientific sub- 
jects are not easy to write. The science buffs will 
spot a mistake in a flash. And the editors are 
skilled at their craft and in their specialized knowl- 
edge. But there is more technical writing to be 
done than there are technical writers to do it. 
‘Technical writing may have a place for you. 


A FIG FOR FICTION 


or 
BETTER CHECK ON THE FACTS 
by A. S. Flaumenhaft 
There’s been a steady eviction 
From major roles in mags of writers with 
an addiction 
For fiction. 
Nowadays, to get into the act 
You gotta be well-stacked 
With fact. 
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CARTOONISTS 


By Grorcre TIARTMAN 


George Hartman, 50, of Lincoln, Nebraska, is a 
veteran cartoonist and also a publisher of a month- 
ly paper for cartoonists and gagwriters called the 
Guide.” Mr. Hartman, during his 
lifetime, has drawn and sold over 5,000 advertising 


“Information 


cartoons and also several thousand gag cartoons 
for magazines and trade journals. 

My. Hartman also has compiled a book on 
cartooning and gagwriting called “The Famous 
Book.” The book 560 pages and 
carries instruction, information on cartooning, idea 


Vames has 
vetting, money making local plans for cartoonists 
and a huge market section which lists over 1,400 
cartoon markets and also the Know Your Market 


section. 


Roger Langley of Syracuse, New York, recently 
wrote in and asked the editor of Author & Jour- 


nalist a few questions that always plague a begin- 
Mr. Langley asked, “What. size 
and on what kind of paper should one-panel, 


ning Cartoonist. 


magazine-type cartoons be drawn?” 

Well, Roger, this may surprise you but cartoons 
are being drawn and sold on several types of paper 
and several different kinds of sizes. It has been 
the standard rule to submit on 814 by TL paper. 
Some magazine cartoonists use from 20 Ib. bond 
all the way up to 70 Ib. bond. So we might say 
that the general average is to submit on 814 by 
11, 20 Ib. bond type paper. Lately many selling 
and established cartoonists have been submitting 
cartoons to editors on what is called “half-sized”’ 
paper. This means cartoons on just half the size 
of the 814 by IL size or 51% by 81% inches. This 
reduces fine to a one column cut and one editor 
specifically said that this is the way he wants to 
them. Submitting on this “half-size” paper 
saves the cartoonist in four ways. Saves him time, 
paper, cost on envelopes and postage costs. Many 
cartoonists complain that their biggest expense 
is postage and the smaller size gives them the 
chance to cut their postage costs right in_ half. 
Mel Millar, crack magazine cartoonist of Burbank, 
California, said to me in a recent letter, “As to 
small, half-sized drawings—I’ve had no complaints 
whatsoever from editors. ‘They have sold the same 
as the old size of $14 by Il. After all, the editor 
is buying cartoon paper.” Ed G. Joyner, 


see 
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News and Views 


Associate Editor of Service For Company Publica- 
tions, New York City, has this to say about half- 
sized cartoons. “I know not what course other 
editors may choose, but I vote for the half-sized 
cartoons. ‘The narrower the original, the better 
the reproduction when reduced to one column 
size.” Robert Glueckenstein of Menomonee, Wisc., 
the undisputed champion when it comes to selling 
trade journal cartoons has this to say, “I draw my 
cartoons on 814 by 11, 13 lb. bond paper. I then 
fold twice and mail in a number 10 envelope first 
’ Mr. Langley, Robert put it very bluntly 
when he also said, “The fact is, in the final analy- 
sis, it's the good gag with a good drawing that 
sells; not the paper, size, class of postage or sweet 
letter to the editor.” 


class.’ 


How To Query 

Mr. Langley also asked, ‘““To query an editor 
should I send a sketch, finished drawing or write 
the idea?” Well, Roger, here you are due for 
another surprise! All cartoonists of today submit 
cartoons which we call “inkers.”” These are car- 
toons drawn on our 814 by 11 or half-size and they 
are done well enough to be used “as is.” In fact, 
most of the cartoons you see in trade journals 
have been reproduced from the original cartoon 
sent in. Years ago, cartoonists used to send in 
pencil sketches roughly done and if the editor 
okayed them, they were done over in ink, fin- 
ished, for reproduction. Some editors still do 
demand a pencil sketch—but, they are as scarce 
as hen’s teeth. So, the procedure now is to send 
in a cartoon done with india ink and good 
enough to use “as is.” As for written or typed 
ideas. There are around 200 trade journal editors 
who will order a finished cartoon from a typed or 
written idea. As publisher of the Information 
Guide, 1 query all trade journal and magazine 
editors and around 200 of them have indicated 
that they will order a finished cartoon from a typed 
idea. That is, if they know you can draw a good 
finish. So, you should send a sample of your best 
work along with your written or typed ideas. 
Where To Market 

How do you find markets for your cartoons? 
‘There are several trade papers for cartoonists and 


all of them list trade journal and magazine car- 
toon markets. You can build your own “Stable” of 
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cartoon markets, though, by writing and querying 
publications. Gebbies House Magazine Directory 
and N. W. Ayer and Sons Directory list practically 
all of the publications in the United States and 
Canada. You can probably find these in your 
local library. I have found many a good cartoon 
market right from the pages of Author & Jour- 
nalist. Leave no stone unturned in your quest for 
markets. Subscribe to cartoonists papers and mag- 
azines like Ad-J. 
What About Agents 

As to your final question Mr. Langley, “Are 
there cartoonist agents and what is the customary 
fee?” Yes, there are several. Among them are 
Laughs Unlimited, 106 West 45th St.. New York 
City, N. Y. Art Paul runs this agency and charges 
25°) and up, commission, depending on services 
rendered. Then there is the Heller Agency of New 
York City, N. Y., who also charges the standard 
25°. commission. But wait, Mr. Langley until you 
earn a reputation before you engage the services 
of an agent. You'll have to get that reputation 
the hard way and start out from the bottom. You 
start out by submitting and selling the hundreds 
and hundreds of trade journals and magazines who 
pay $2.00 and up for cartoons. After you work 
your way up and have sold several hundred car- 
toons to the minor and major markets, then the 
agents will become interested in you. 

Good luck Mr. Langley and I’m glad you have 
joined the great cartooning fraternity. 


LATE CARTOON MARKET NEWS 


Company, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Cartoons 
about the telephone business. ‘They rarely pur- 
chase cartoons that involve straight “gags” with 
the telephone a mere prop. Nadine Golladay is the 
editor here. Their rates are $40.00 on acceptance 
cach. 

Bohack News, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Bohack 
Square, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Cartoons wanted here 
are those that are slanted to the supermarket food 
industry. Pay is $5.00 on acceptance. 

Small World, 101 West 31st St., New York, N. Y. 
Buys a few cartoons on nursery furniture and 
slanted toward toy retailers. Pays $5.00 on publica- 
tion. 

Industrial Maintenance & Plant Operations, 
Cuthbert at 36th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Buys a few 
cartoons at $5.00 on publication slantect toward 
plant maintenance and operation. 

Emblem, Auto-Owners Insurance Co., 503 W. 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, Michigan. Buys insurance 
cartoons paying $5.00 on acceptance. 

American Paint & Wall Paper Dealer, 2911 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Buys a few car- 
toons covering wallpaper and paint. Pays around 
$5.00 on publication, 

Plumbing & Heating Business, 144 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Cartoons about plumbers and 
their problems bring $10.00 each on acceptance. 


Sunday Stories Are a Good Market 


By FRANK Mutu 


In almost every Sunday newspaper there is a 
magazine section. With 52 issues a year, an 
editor has a lot of magazine pages to fill. With 
most of the magazines there is a lot of help from 
other staff writers from the news sections. But 
with many of these editors, there is a wide open 
market for free lancers. 

To many writers, it is an easy check, if your 
story line or idea is good, and if you furnish the 
editor with some good glossy photos for the 
article. But just because you can’t send or provide 
pictures, he might still use your story—that is, 
if you have a good story. But the story must be 
good, if you are going to get one of his checks. 

[ started writing in the Sunday supplements by 
accident—well, almost by accident. I had sent 
some fiction pieces to the top Sunday magazines, 
This Week and American Weekly, but had receiv- 
ed many nice (11) printed rejections. There were 
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a few, however, letters from various editors on 
their staff, but let’s say for practical purposes they, 
too, are just rejections slips but do soften the 
blow a little. Now, back to that accident. 

I went out to a square dance party with a 
young people’s group to which [ belong. It was a 
good party, and I took along one of my cameras. 
I shot a couple of rolls of color film and got 
several good transparencies. The next week, I 
took them into the editor of our pictorial maga- 
zine. He looked at the various shots, and looked 
up with sort of a quizzical look. Then when 
the suspense seemed almost forever, he said: “Well,’ 


what did’ya have in mind, Mr. Muth? 

“I didn’t have anything very special, in mind,” 
I replied with hesitation. “I just thought that you 
might be able to use them sometime if you were 


going to run a story on square dancing. 
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He just sat there without saying anything. then 
with a shrug to his shoulder that showed reluctance 
to do anything definite he said, “I don’t think 
I'll have any use for them in that case. I guess, 
I might use one on our page of Favorite Pictures 
from the readers. . . .” 

Before he could finish I blurted out, “Then 1 
would like to prepare a story for you on how 
Square Dancing is growing in Cleveland.” In my 
own mind, I didn’t know how it was doing, but 
I intended to find out if he liked the idea. I 
told him I was a free lance writer even though J 
was working as an editor for a trade magazine. 
(nd that evening, through a girl friend, I located 
a man who was a square dance caller and knew 
the square dance activity well in our city. In two 
or three days, I had gathered my facts and 
written the story. 

When I next visited Editor Hawkins, I thought 
he seemed surprised to see me. When I had left 
the first time, he had just said, he might give the 
story a look and would again consider my pictures. 
No doubt, he thought that would be the end of 
me. He looked over the story and seemed real 
eager to consider it for the first issue in which 
he had some color space. In fact, as he read the 
story, he got very excited about it and hoped he'd 
have space the very next week. From that story 
which later ran as a double truck with four color 
and two black and white pictures, I have prepared 
many stories for this editor. But there were 


many things to learn in order, to sell consistently. 


TEN RULES FOR SELLING 


ONE have a good story idea. ‘TWO. try to have 
something that a staff writer might not dig up. 
THREE, write the story with the bright style 
that is preferred in light Sunday reading. A story 
need only be a few paragraphs long. FOUR, 
make the story as close as you can to the way it 
might be published. Most Sunday magazine editors 
are very busy and as a one man operation, don’t 
want to edit and edit to get a story in shape. 
If you use the right and bright style they like, 
it is half sold when you lay it on their desk. 

FIVE, be as accommodating as you can. If 
something has to be rewritten, do it. SIX, give 
him your sources. He may want to call up and 
verify some of the facts, get an additional fact il 
he needs a little updating or re-angling. But 
above all, be accurate. This is very important to 
any newspaper or magazine writer. 

SEVEN, try to give him the seasonal stories 
long before they need be used. If you give him a 
good Christmas issue story, present it to him about 
Halloween time. He isn’t putting up that issue 
at that time, but he’d like to know in the back 
of his mind that he has a dandy story that he 
could use... if. . . yes, if nothing else comes in 
that is better. 


FIGHT, try to be an “unofficial assistant” by 
offering to do stories that require time a staffer 
can’t or won’t give. And when you get one of 
these stories report it to the editor so he won't 
buy one from someone else before he gets a 
chance to see yours. 

NINE, be alert to the stories in your own 
back yard. Most reporters just can’t see every- 
thing or everybody in town. Look at the places 
they might not see: an interesting hobby, a 
fascinating neighbor, or unusual experience. 

TEN, most important, try to get the stories 
that make a reader feel warm inside, that make 
him glad he stopped to read the paper on Sun- 
day, instead of taking a nap. A human interest 
story that also gives him some real information 
about a project or about a place in town about 
which he would enjoy knowing is what your 
editor is looking for. And you can help. 


fen rules don’t mean a sale unless you work 
on them. . on all of them. Most editors are 
not smug people. They are just as human as the 
fellow next door (well, let’s hope you don’t have 
the type that I do, but the kind that I think 
most people have). Most of these magazine editors 
will be glad to talk over any idea you have. 
They might even give you a suggestion out of 
the clear blue sky some time—I’ve received several. 
I've even been give a competitive assignment with 
other free lancers. 

Many times you have an interesting event in 
your church which the newspaper’s church editor 
will miss that is worth a good picture-story. 
Maybe it isn’t necessary to have photos to tell 
your material; maybe it can be better handled 
by cartoons. The editor will provide the illustra- 
tion on any story that is good. 

In writing for the Sunday supplements, you 
have to present your material with the light 
engaging style of a college sophomore. Most sup- 
plements need a free style. If you enjoy this type 
of writing (and who doesn’t, even if you aren't 
getting paid for it) then a good bet is the Sunday 
supplement market. 


There are many stories which can be gleaned 
from your neighbors, your friends, your church 
and all your activites. These are stories that are 
just meant to be presented in your Sunday maga- 
zine section. It doesn’t matter if you live in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Seattle or New Oreleans, Sun- 
day supplements need free lance stories from your 
city or your area, if you are within the circulation 
area of the paper. 

There is a gold mine in your Sunday newspaper, 
and if you are content to dig a little, then your 
weekly stories will certainly provide postage 
money for some of the unsold “masterpieces”, in 
which you had so much faith last year. The Sun- 
day magazines are a good way to work on Sunday 
with decent and regular pay. 
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Those ‘Blasted’ Reading Fees! 


By RutH CLEAVES HAZELTON 


“If it weren’t for those so-and-so reading fees, 
I would let you handle all my work!” “No honest 
agent charges a reading fee!’ “Agents make enough 
on percentages, goodness knows!” “I’m a recog- 
nized author so please dispense with this reading 
fee nonsense and we'll make money!” “I know 
you have to charge reading fees when you have to 
wade through trash, but my work is marketable 
and I expect you to drop such practices with me.” 
“IT sold a book in 1932, and it was reprinted. I 
haven’t written much until just recently and I am 
doing you a favor by letting you see this script— 
without reading fees, of course!” 

What is the truth about the matter? Are agents 
unfair and arbitrary in charging reading fees? 
Should they examine all work free, appraise and 
assess it for saleability and then just take the ten 
percent on sale? 

We started Cirencester five years ago and 
worked out a policy that we believed fair to all 
concerned. Whenever we make one sale for a 
client, no matter how insignificant a sale this may 
be, we drop all reading fees! Thus we made a 
cartoon sale for an Australian client. Between 
bank exchange, discount and all—we made eighty 
cents profit on this sale and now our good client 
is perfectly justified to swamp us with material 
that we must read and evaluate and which is 
ninety percent unsaleable. No one is at fault here, 
but we can’t pay maintenance costs at eighty 
cents a sale! Of course, ten percent on a $450.00 
sale nets us $45.00. Our income depends on how 
many such sales we can make in a given week. Ask 
any agent the answer to that one. 

Some clients are money-makers and make money 
both for themselves and their agent, of course. 
This cannot be denied. Certain agents in the top 
level handle maybe less than half a dozen clients 
in a case like that. This is a fine arrangement for 
all concerned. But it takes more than five years 
in this business, unless Lady Luck perches on our 
office desk, to secure such authors. It takes years, 
it takes luck and it takes the time to build up an 
honest and reliable reputation! 

We keep a separate Sales File, and this is apart 
from the regular clients file; when we make a sale 
for a client we transfer the file to the Sales side. 
From then on, we do our darndest to work with 
this client to increase the sales to mutual benefit; 
we offer every tip we can learn; we urge and coax 
and ask for work; we tell the client what we have 
requests for; we almost pray with him or her and 
this works! Slowly, yes, but it works! These clients 
paid reading fees until we made that coveted sale. 

But the other clients who have not sold with us 
as yet! 

We work with these—and if you could see my 
desk as I write, you would see the truth of this 
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at once, for it is piled with such work right now. 
We classify these clients into three groups for our 
own information: a) the very nice people who 
want to write and can’t; usually after one honest 
report from us, they try another agent; b) the 
writers who have been writing a long time, who 
really can write, but somehow seem “just on the 
verge” and never quite write what an editor will 
buy. This type of person will swamp us with 
scripts, will spend money for appraisal after ap- 
praisal, will come back for more advice and in- 
formation and yet never take advantage of a single 
tip we give them; they seem to be almost entranced 
with their own method of writing, and while they 
agree we are right, they never do anything about it. 
Sometimes they have excellent ideas and even 
plots—but it all comes to nothing. We wish we 
knew why! They seem to enjoy having their work 
evaluated and they say so. We spend a lot of time 
on such work but we have to be paid for it—or 
we wouldn’t eat, c) These authors very soon 
graduate into the’Sales File; they can write, they 
will take advice, they will rewrite a script, they will 
follow an outline, they pounce on a tip and make 
use of it—and they will work! 

Then we get letters from semi-professionals and 
professionals of various types, who have never had 
an agent or became dissatisfied with the ones they 
had. A lot of these have had a series of agents— 
and we suspect, have learned a bit of their craft 
along the line, from each one. They want us to 
take them on a straight percentage. We tried that 
for a while but we found they sent us all the old 
rejects, the faded and torn and messed-up pile 
they never could sell (nor could anyone else). In 
the meantime they sent their recent work out free- 
lance. We can’t work miracles. ‘They also gave us 
instructions where to sell this work and how they 
wanted it published and what price they would ac- 
cept! The answer to that is plain. 

So we go on charging reading fees. We would 
like to stop them, and if the Sales file would give 
us sufficient income, we might be able to do so; 
but if this comes to pass, we will be so busy that 
we will not be able to read any but saleable work 
and that leaves a, b, c out in the cold. The fact 
of the matter is, the only way we know a writer is 
a Top-notch Selling Writer is when his work sells 
at top-notch prices! The writer who has made that 
reputation for himself probably has an agent by 
now! 

But, what about all the other writers who de- 
serve some service, who want to know their own 
potential, who may possibly succeed if helped, who 
have a right to whatever information they need? 
The average agent wants to help them, but he 
has to eat, too—so he charges reading fees and 
hopes to find a Best Seller in the slush pile! 


War on Objectionable Greeting Cards 


By unanimous action of its Board of Directors, 
The Greeting Card Association, trade organization 
representing America’s leading greeting card pub- 
lishers, has declared war on objectionable greet- 
ing cards. As the first step in this aggressive pro- 
gram, §. Q. Shannon, Executive Director, an- 
nounced the Association's offer to co-operate with 
D. H. Stephens, Chief Inspector of U. S. Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C., in efforts to keep 
the mails free of obscene and pornographic mat- 
ter. Mr. Stephens also requested that the Associa- 
tion refer any objectionable greeting cards to him, 
stating that the Postal Inspectors would take 
prompt action. To expedite the campaign, the 
Greeting Card Association solicits the interest and 
co-operation of civic, social, and public service 
organizations, as well as executives, sales repre- 
sentatives and employees within the greeting card 
industry. It requests that you send samples of all 
types of objectionable greeting cards, along with 
information as to their origin, directly to The 
Greeting Card Association, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, for prompt action in referring such 
cards to the proper authorities. 


Chilton Book Division Holds Course in Publishing 


Thursday night is class night at Chilton Com- 
pany’s Book Division. The Subject: Book Pub- 
lishing. ‘The course was begun recently under 
direction of Charles A. S. Heinle, Editor-in-Chief 
and Manager of the Book Division. It’s an all- 
around, publisher's eye-view of publishing that 
covers everything from finances and book. sales 
to royalties, rejections, manufacturing and copy 
editing. 


CUMBERLAND WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
July 18-29, 1960 


Nationally known staff 


Classes - criticism - lectures - recreation 


Dr. George C. Grise, Director 
Austin Peay State College Clarksville, Tennessee 


Morehead Writers’ Worshop 


9th Annual Two Weeks 


STAFF: Robert Francis, James Still, Harvey Curtis Web- 
ster, Robert Hazel, Eugene Sloane, John Napier, Hollis 
Summers, others. 


SUBJECTS: 


PROGRAM: Classes, Lectures, Group Sessions, Conferences. 


July 25-Aug. 5 


Poetry, Fiction, Nonfiction, Poet's Theatre. 


FEES: $15 per week, tuition; $3 per week, room. 


WRITE: Albert Stewart, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


New Books Column 


A special column on new books for children is 
featured in the March issue of Jack & Jill maga- 
zine. Reviewed on the “Grownups’ Page,” these 
books may be bought through the publisher or at 
anv bookstore. 


Clubs Open for Memberships 


The Authors Workshop of Boston is open for 
membership to people living in Boston or its 
vicinity. Sales are not a requirement but members 
are wanted who are trying to become professional 
writers. Anyone interested please contact Mrs. S. 
C. Traegde, Box 255, Stoneham 80, Mass. 

The Writers Club of New York City is now con- 
sidering prospective members with the following 
requirements: published writers (send a tear sheet 
and a list of credits), unpublished writers (send a 
representative sample of your work). In either 
case, also send a short biographical sketch of your- 
self and your writing aspirations. Publication is 
not a requirement; application to writing is. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Alfred K. Allan, president, 1685 
Ocean Ave., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


Awards to Small Libraries 


Harry Scherman, chairman of the board of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, announced the Preble 
County District Library as the winner of the 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Award for 1960, 
a grant of $5,000 for the purchase of books. The 
Preble County District Library, Preble County, 
Ohio, is a federation of six county libraries in the 
towns of Eaton, Camden, Eldorado, New Paris, 
West Alexandria and West Elkton. At the same 
time, Mr. Scherman announced an expansion of 
the Award which was inaugurated in 1959 as a 
memorial to Dorothy Canfield Fisher in’ recogni- 
tion of the critical need of funds for the purchase 
of books by small public libraries throughout the 
country, Nine supplementary awards of $1,000 
each will be made to: Casa Grande Public Library 
in Casa Grande, Arizona; the Scott-Sebastian Re- 
gional Library in Greenwood, Arkansas; the Su- 
wannee River Regional Library in Live Oak, 
Florida; the Nez Perce County Free Library Proj- 
ect in Lewiston, Idaho; the Charles County Public 
Library in La Plata, Maryland; the Whitefish Pub- 
lic Library in Whitefish, Montana; the Elko Coun- 
ty Library in Elko, Nevada; the Deming Public 
Library in Deming, New Mexico; and the Mc- 
Dowell Public Library in Welch, West Virginia. 


Thirteenth 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS AND EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 
Green Lake, Wisconsin — July 2-9 
Five-week School of Creative Writing and Drama 
at the National Christian Writing Center 
July 9 to August 13 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 
Write to: Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Grove to Publish Pictorial Paperbacks 

Grove Press ventures into a new concept in 
paperback publishing with the Evergreen Profile 
Series to become available this month. Evergreen 
Profiles are a pictorial series that tells the story of 
our cultural heritage—literature, art, music, history 
—through the lives and works of the great men and 
women who created it. Titles now available: 
Haydn by Pierre Barbaud, Schumann by Andre 
Boucourechliev, Ravel by VladimirJankelevitch, 
Goethe by Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache, Schubert by 
Marcel Schneider, Jazz by Andre Francis, The 
Stars by Edgar Morin, Chopin by Camille Bour- 
niquel, Melville by Jean-Jacques Mayoux and 
Shakespeare by Jean Paris. Scheduled for publica- 


tion June 1: Homer by Gabrielle Germain, The - 


Priests of Ancient Egypt by Serge Sauneron, The 
Great Roman Ladies by Janine Assa and Wagner 
Opera by Audrey Williamson. All available for 
$1.35 each, Grove Press, 61 University PI, New 
York 3, N. 


Dr. Harmon of Lehigh Honored 

Dr. George D. Harmon, head of the department 
of history and government at Lehigh University, 
has been elected a Life Fellow of the International 
Institute of Arts and Letters. He was notified of 
his election by Dr. Helmut L. Demel, executive 
officer of the Institute headquarters in Switzer- 
land. Membership is limited to 760 fellows and 
corresponding members ‘qualified by notable 
achievements in arts and letters or in sciences and 
other fields of culture.”” Included in the member- 
ship are many prominent authors and __ artists 
throughout the world. 


Authors and Critics Series 

Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, an- 
nounce the launching of a new series of low-priced 
paperbound books in the field of American litera- 
ture. Each volume will provide a well-rounded 
introduction to, and interpretation of, a’ major 
American author and his works. This series origi- 
nated at Duquesne University and is sponsored 
by that institution. Titles scheduled for publica- 
tion in the fall of 1960 are Nathaniel Hawthorne 
by Arlin Turner, Thomas Wolfe by Richard Wal- 
ser, Stephen Crane bv James B. Colvert, Walt 
Whitman by C. Carroll Hollis, Mark Twain by 
Frank Baldanza, Ralph Waldo Emerson by Lewis 
F. Simpson, and F. Scott Fitzgerald by Milton 
Stern. 


27th Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 25-AUGUST 12 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction, drama, popular science, and book 
review. 

OUTSTANDING STAFF: 


Ray B. West, Jr., Novel; Edwin L. Peterson, Short Story; 
Karl Shapiro, Poetry; Elizabeth Yates, Juvenile; William 
Stucky, Non-Fiction; “Willy Ley and Harold Walton, Popu- 
lar Science; Day Tuttle, Dramatic Writing; and Stanton 
Peckham, Book Review. 


Write Margaret Robb, Director 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


Short-Short Stories 


MARKET LIST 


Good short-shorts are wanted so much that many 
magazines pay as much for them as for longer 
stories. The preferred lengths are indicated by 
most of the magazines in the following list. Where 
not stated, they may be assumed to be 1,000-2,000, 

This list is confined to magazines which offer a 
consistent market for short-shorts. Other publica- 
tions may use a short-short now and then—but 
only because it makes an exceptional appeal to the 
editor. 

Where prices are indicated, they are per word 
or per story. cc, means payment on acceptance. 
Pub. means payment on publication. 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. Stories of action, danger, and suspense 
in the men’s field. Alden H. Norton, Editor. $150- 
$250. Acc. 

Alfred Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine, Lakeview 
Bldg. No. 105, North Palm Beach, Fla. 1,500 words 
or more. Any good story with a crime in it; emphasis 
on quality of writing, ‘though strength of plot can- 
not be ignored.” The TV show, ‘Alfred Hitchcock 
Presents,’ has first refusal option on all material. 
William Manners, Editorial Director. 3c-6c. Acc. 

The Allied Youth, 1705 N St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Fiction deals exclusively with problem of teen- 
agers vs. alcohol, with no prohibitionist approach. 
Fiction and articles, 2,000 words or less. Tom Ben- 
nett, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

Amazing Stories, 1 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Action science-fiction 1,000 words or more. Cele 
Goldsmith, Editor. le up. Acc. 

The American Girl, 830 Third Ave., New York 22. 
Magazine of the Girl Scouts of America, read by 
girls 10-16. Fiction limited to 3,000 words; short- 
shorts 1,000; 2 to 6-part serials-articles, 1,000-3,000 
on the wide range of subjects of interest to teen-age 
girls. Mystery, adventure, school and family life, 
any of the problems confronting today’s teen-age 
girls. Marjorie Vetter, Fiction Editor. Cris Chekenian, 
Articles Editor. Rates in line with other magazines in 
the field. Acc. 

American Junior Red Cross News, 18th and E Sts., 
N.W.. Washington, D. C. (October through May). 
Stories 1,200-1,800 words for children in grades 4-6 
about child life in other lands, holidays, animals. 
Stories 600-750 words for children in primary grades 
on subjects of special interest to this age group. 
Maurice Flagg, Editor. Nominal rates. Acc. 

The American-Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73rd 
St., New York 21. 1,000-2,500 words. Must be on a 
Scandinavian topic or about Scandinavians or Scan- 
dinavian-Americans. Erik J. Friis, Editor. 1c. Acc. 


Third 
ST. DAVIDS CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
St. Davids, Pa. — June 19-24 
Workshops - Lectures - Individual Counseling 


Write to: Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilico of St. 
Anne, Que., Canada. Wholesome stories, generally 
avoiding slang. Rev. Robert Fouquet, C.Ss.R. Ic. Acc. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. Stories of action, danger, and suspense 
in the men’s field. Henry Steeger, Editor; Alden H. 
Norton, Executive Editor. $350-$750. Acc. 

The Atlantic Advocate, Gleaner Bldg., Phoenix 
Square, Frederiction, N. B., Canada. Around 1,500 
words, preferably with Canadian Atlantic background. 
To $50. Pub. L. §. Loomer, Managing Editor. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dome, Indiana. General adult 
stories. ‘“Though a religious publication, we do not 
want stories which overstress the religious element.” 
Rev. John Reedy, C.S.C., Editor, Basic rate 1 Yac. Acc. 

Boys’ Life Magazine, New Brunswick, N. J. 1,500- 
2,500 words. A few short-shorts for boys 10-16; espe- 
cially seeks adventures or humor suitable for telling 
around campfires. Sample copy of magazine and 
folder of information available on request. Harry 
Harcar, Editor; Frances Smith, Fiction Editor. Bob 
Hood, Articles Editor. $150 up. Acc. 

The Canadian Forum, 30 Front St. W., Toronto 
1, Canada. Non-romantic stories about 1,800 words, 
Canadian background preferred. Milton Wilson, Lit- 
erary Editor. Payment in copies. 

Catholic Home Messenger, Canfield, Ohio. 1,800- 
2,000 words; adult fiction pointing up social, family, 
and religious problems. Aloysius W. Milella, S.S.P., 
Associate Editor. 2c up. Ist of month after acc. 

The Catholic World, 180 Varick St., New York 14. 
Stories of high quality on modern themes. Rev. John 
B. Seerin, C.S.P., Editor. About $7.50 a page. Pub. 

Christian Life Magazine, 33 S. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. 1,500-1,800 words. Must center around 
problems of adult evangelical Christians; themes of 
current significance preferred. Janice Gosnell, Fic- 
tion Editor. 2c. Pub. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. 
1,500-3,500 words. Sophisticated, adult material, fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Robert C. Atherton, Editor. 
Standard price $850. Acc. 

Council Fires, Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Stories with Christian background, 1,500-2,000 words. 
P. B. Christie, Editor. 1 Yac. Acc. Write for sample 
copy before submitting fiction. 

Family Monthly, Onamia, Minn. 1,500-2,000 
words. Stories of a wholesome but not ‘‘preachy”’ 
character, appealing to Catholic families. Rev. Robert 
H. Fix, O.S.C., Editor. 2c-5¢. Acc. 

Dell Crossword Puzzles, Dell Publishing Company, 
Inc., 750 Third Ave., New York 17. 500 words maxi- 
mum. Mystery stories based on a gimmick that the 
reader may be able to spot in order to solve the mys- 
tery. ‘“The mystery need not be a murder mystery— 
as a matter of fact, we prefer something lighter. We 
do not want anything gruesome or gory under any 
circumstances. All the clues must appear in the story, 
but they should not be obvious.”” Kathleen Rafferty, 
Editor. $15-$20. Acc. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Quality short-shorts of detection, 
crime, etc., 1,500-2,000 words. Robert P. Mills, Man- 
aging Editor. 3c-5c. Acc. 

Escapade, 1472 Broadway, New York 36. Strong, 
earthy fiction in the O’Hara and Hemingway vein 
1,250 words up. Douglas Allen, Editor. Top rates. 30 
days after acc. 


Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. Quality 
stories on any subject. Arnold Gingrich, Editor and 
Publisher. Payment according to quality and length. 
Acc. 
Everywoman’s Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. “We prefer stories with a strong emotional 
appeal, realistic situation that homemakers can iden- 
tify with. Present need is for love stories. Heavily 
stocked with stories about children, teen-agers, older 
persons. No straight crime detection or sordid situa- 
tions desired. Little interest in the trick situation 
short-short.’’ Robert M. Jones, Editor; Maxine Lewis, 
Fiction Editor. No set rates. Acc. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
1,000-1,500 words. Stories of a general nature; ad- 
venture, romance, mystery, etc. Eileen O’Hayer, Man- 
aging Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Family Herald, 245 St. James St., W., Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 1,500 words or more; romance, ad- 
venture, mystery, etc., for rural family audience. 
V. A. Pope, Editor. $100. Acc. 

Fantastic Universe, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
1,000 words or more—science fiction or fantasy. 
Hans Stefan Santesson, Editor. 1c. Month before pub. 

Fantasy & Science Fiction, Mercury Press, Inc., 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Any length—especially 
vignettes under 500 words. Any themes of science 
fiction or other imaginative types of fantasy; stress 
on novelty of concept. 2c-5c. Acc. 

Fling Festival, 44 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. 
Strictly male fiction. Surprise endings wanted if the 
twist can’t be pegged. ‘’We like the man to have 
the upper hand—to come out ahead.”” Length 1,500- 
3,000 words. Arv Miller, Editor-Publisher. $75-$150. 
Acc. 

Golf Digest Magazine, P.O. Box 550, Evanston, 
Ill. Authoritative golf instruction; humorous or sensi- 
tive golf fiction to.1,500 words. Howard R. Gill, Jr., 
Editor. 5c. Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., New 
York 19. 1,000-5,000 words; novels, 18,000-32,000. 
No restrictions as to type of story, theme, etc. Wade 
H. Nichols, Editor; Manon Tingue, Fiction Editor. 
Highest rates. Acc. 

The Grizzly, 1844 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 27, 
Calif. Military, action, adventure stories with ro- 
mantic slant, 1,500-2,000. Worth Larkin, Editor. $25 
up. Pub. 

The Holy Name Journal, 14] E. 65th St., New 
York 21. Fiction of a manly, religious character con- 
forming to Catholic teaching. Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
Editor. About $6 a printed page. Pub. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wholesome stories with a message on any phase of 
family living. 750, 1,500, 2,250-3,000 words. Joe 
W. Burton, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

Hoof and Horns, 4425 E. Fort Lowell Road, Tucson, 
Ariz. Stories 1,200-2,000 words; must relate to 
rodeos or Western horse sports and must be authentic 
—no dude stuff. Particularly in need of exciting, 
anecdotal type “’as told to” stories from old-timers of 
the west who want to re-hash some of their experi- 
ences with qualified writers. These will be usually il- 
lustrated, but loan of authentic picture source will be 
appreciated. Willard H. Porter, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Stories of high moral character; may be 
as brief as 500 words. Doyle L. Green. 1 Yc. Acc. 


SERIOUS WRITERS ONLY: 


Send us one page of your original work, Prose or 
Poetry. We will return to you a detailed analysis plus 
a marketing suggestion. Complete service. Enclose 
one dollar and send to “‘Cal-Lit.“” Box 513, Alameda, 
Calif. 


LET ME MAKE YOUR POEMS SALEABLE 


Listed in Marquis’ ‘‘Who’s Who in the 
West,’’ my poems have sold to countless magazines and news- 


25 years experience. 


papers in U.S.; Canada, England, Belgium, India and Ceylon. 
Criticism, suggested revision, markets, etc., 10c per line. 
Minimum $1.00. Fee must accompany manuscript 


WILLIS EBERMAN 
11015 N.W. Copeland St. Portland 10, Oregon 
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Junior Life, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Publication of four Lutheran church bodies. Stories 
1,200 words for children 9-1 1—character-building 
stories of heroism, adventure, mystery, nature and 
animals, travel etc.; good plot essential. Deloris 
Kanten, Editor. Yac. Acc. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. Does not specify lengths, types, or 
subjects. ‘’We buy fiction, long or short, whatever it 
may be about, if we like it.’’ Bruce Gould and Beatrice 
Blackmar Gould, Editors. Top rates ($1,000 mini- 


mum). Acc. 

The Lamp, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Around 1,000-1,600 words; Catholic in tone. Fr. 
Ralph Thomas, Editor. 2Yac. Acc. 

Leatherneck Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. Plot essential—not mere incident. Must have 
appeal to Marines. Karl A. Schuon, Managing Editor. 
$100 up. Acc. 

The Lookout, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. 1,000-1,400 words. Must have wholesome- 
ness and effective storytelling style. Should appeal to 
the average adult and older young person in Bible 
school or Sunday school. Jay Sheffield, Editor. Usually 
$35. Acc. 

The Lutheran, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, 
Pa. Stories appropriate to a religious publication, 500 
words up. Dr. G. Elson Ruff. 1¢-2c. Pub. 

Macabre, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven 10, Conn. 
A semi-annual. Sort stories, articles and verse on 
weird, eerie, supernatural subject matter. No humor, 
no science fiction. Shorter prose pieces given prefer- 
ence. Sample, 30c. Pays in contributor copy only. 
Joseph Payne Brennan, Editor. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. 
Stories 1,200-1,500 words. Sr. M. Walter, Editor. 
Varying rates. Pub. 

Manhunt, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 500- 
2,000 words; crime fiction, tough, hardboiled, un- 
sentimental, complete stories rather than ‘snappers or 
gimmicks.’’ John Underwood, Editor. 2c-5¢, occasion- 
ally much higher. Acc. 

Man to Man, 21 W. 26tn St., New York 10. 
Strong masculine themes with woman interest. pre- 


“What are you on now—tranquillizers or Zen 
Buddhism?” 


ferred. Plotting must be fresh and action stem from 
character. Twist endings are used, but are not a 
must. In either case there must be sufficient identifi- 
cation with the characters to provide emotional im- 
pact. Little use for animal stories, humor, or his- 
toricals. Everett Meyers, Editor. $50 up. Pub. 

The Marian, 4545 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29. 
Cathethical, inspirational and Marian articles, with 
Catholic background. Specification sheet on request. 
P. P. Cinikas, M.I.C., Editor. 1¢ up. Pub. 

Marriage, The Magazine of Catholic Family Liv- 
ing, formerly The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. Articles 
and fiction up to 2,000 words, generally on family 
life. Rev. Raban Hathorn, O.S.B., Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

Mature Years, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Articles and fiction of special interest to older 
adults. John W. Cook. Ic up. Acc 

McCall's, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. Stories 
with good characterizations, well-defined plots, and 
good writing. Subject matter should be cheerful. 
Margaret Cousins, Managing Editor; Beverly Jane 
Loo, Fiction Editor. First-class rates. Acc 

Mike Shayne Mystery Magazine, 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16. Detective and mystery stories of all 
schools, 1,000 words up. Cylvia Kleinman. Ic. Acc. 

The Miraculous Medal, 475 E. Chelten Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. Short-short stories to 750 words; 
short stories to 2,500 words; need not be religious 
but must agree with Catolic teaching. Rev. Joseph A. 
Skelly, C.M. 1¥Yc up. Acc. 

Mr. Magazine, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. A 
wide range of fiction from 1,500 to 3,500 words. 
Prefers stories centering on man-woman relationships. 
Mood may be either humorous or serious, but total 
impact should be optimistic. Plotting must be fresh, 
movement swift and action entertaining. Emotional 
impact should evolve from character rather than trick 
plotting. Everett Meyers, Editor. $50 up. Pub. 

The National Jewish Monthly, B’nai B’rith Bldg., 
1640 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Fiction and non-fiction of Jewish interest 1,000-2,000 
words up. Edward E. Grusd. 2c-5c. Acc. 

National Skiing, Box 7858, Lakewood Branch, 
Denver, Colo. Stories dealing with skiing. Bob Parker. 
$25 up. Pub. 

New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 200- 
1,500 words. Should deal with rural life. D. S. Wat- 
son, Editor. 30c per published inch. Pub. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
— of hig quality, often satirical. Good rates. 

Nugget Magazines, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
1,000 words up. Off-beat stories with strong writing 
and plots to appeal to adult male audience; also intel- 
ligent humor and satire. George Wiswell, Editor. $100 
up. Pub. 

Official Crosswords Puzzles, Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 750 Third Ave., New York 17. Same re- 
quirements as Dell Crossword Puzzles, above. 

The Orphan’s Friend, 691 Main St., West Newbury, 
Mass. Wholesome adult stories 1,000 words up. 
Brother Stephen Armstrong, F.C., Editor. 1c up. Acc. 

Partners, The Magazine of Labor and Management, 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Official publi- 
cation of the National Labor-Management Founda- 
tion. Stories 800-1,000 words based strictly on in- 
dustrial employment situations. Maurice R. Franks, 
Editor. 3c. Pub. 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance live at my Writers’ Colony 
amidst beautiful surroundings June 1-Dec. Any length of 
time. Tuition includes fiction article play or poetry instr., 
room, meals. 21st vr. References WHO’S WHO OF AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN, 6 textbooks, 1500 lectures, Boston, Miami 
or N.H. classes according to season. Coaching by mail. 


MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic 


HAVE A PROFITABLE 1960 VACATION 


WRITERS: 
WRITERS: 


5—W. 
6— WRITERS: 
7—THE DEVIL’ 8 HANDMAIDENS. Nove 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
HERE'S HOW! (Basic Techniqui $1.25 
HELP YOURSELVES! | everything) 2.50 
PLOT! (Plots for everything. 


1. $3.50. From me.... 
Contoocook, New Hampshire 


May, 1960 
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4— WRITERS 
types explained) 3.00 
| approach to writing) 3.00 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 

In past years | have sold some 


3000-3500 stories... articles 
serials... series. Now I’m 


teaching it. 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 
1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Histories, Science, Sports, 
Poetry, Novels and Misc. Books. Cloth 
and paper back. Nat‘l. Adv. Lowest sub- 
sidy. ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN PO- 
ETRY, 1959 $3.50 postpaid (regular edi- 
tion). Send 3 to 5 short poems now for 
the 1960 book. Deadline Aug. I5th. 
WRITE 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


Lite Stories, 


91000 


PROFIT ON 
1000 BOOKS 


ROYAL 
7918 Moxwell Dr. 


"CONFESS 
for CASH" 


The inside story on writing for the !ucrative confession 
market. Pulls no punches. Written by Pauline Smith, a 
selling confession writer. $2.00 per copy, postpaid, 
from: PILOT Publications, Div. D 

42 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. J 


Playboy, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 800-1,500 
words. Prefers clever plots with ironic twists. No 
vignettes or mood pieces. Stories must appeal to 
young urban men. Ray Russell, Executive Editoh. 
$600. Acc. 

Pocket Crossword Puzzles, 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17. Same requirements as Dell Crossword 
Puzzles, above. 

Power, 1825 College Ave., Wheaton, Ill. 1,200- 
1,800 words. Primarily teen-age fiction, but stories of 
adults in early 20’s are used also. Contemporary set- 
ting, U. S. or foreign, with problem solved through 
ingenuity, hard work, and skill of protagonist. Stories 
should show the reality of the Christian way of life, 
but without obvious moralizing. Surprise endings or- 
dinarily not desired. If unacquainted with this market, 
write for “Tips to the Writer’’ (booklet and samples) 
before submitting MSS. James R. Adair, Editor. $20- 
$30. Three weeks after acc. 

The Progressive Farmer, 546 Rio Grande Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. Stories 1,500-3,000 words appealing to 
entire family, preferably with Southern rural back- 
ground. Eugene Butler, Editor. 4c up. Acc. 

Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 1,200- 
1,400 words. ‘’Short-shorts must have substance in 
spite of their brevity. A good one should give the 
reader the same amount of emotional satisfaction as 
a longer story. Of course the theme may be more 
simple. The twist ending is permissible only when it 
is legitimate and when it gives the reader delight.’ 
Lilian Kastendike, Fiction Editor. Standard rates for 
a mass circulation magazine, with the added proviso 
that a writer will always be rewarded for a superior 
performance. Acc. 

The Reign of the Sacred Heart, Box 304, Cham- 
berlain, So. Dakota. Open to fiction, articles of gen- 
eral interest, and biographies. ‘‘We have a theme for 
every month of the year. Anyone wishing to submit 
articles should write and ask for the theme that they 
may slant their articles in that direction.’” 1,500 
words up. Rev. George Pinger, S.C.J., Editor. 1 Vac. 
Acc. 

Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36. Dramatic, realistic confession stories 1,500 words 
up. Rose Wyn, Editorial Director; Shirley Brownrigg, 
Senior Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

The Saint Mystery Magazine, 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 1,000-1,500 words. Any type of story deal- 
ing with crime. Emphasizes quality, characterization. 
Hans Stefan Santesson, Editor. 1c. Month before pub. 

Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 1,500 
words up. Dramatic, realistic confession stories. Rose 
Wyn, Editorial Director; Shirley Brownrigg, Senior 
Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J., 
1,000-2,000 words. Stories of general interest to 
ordinary readers. Catholic religious tone preferred 
but not necessary. Rev. Ralph Gorman, Editor. $200 
up. Acc. 

Sir! 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. 1,000-1,200 
words. Dramatic action, outdoor rough and virile stor- 
ies for men; can have a love interest. Suggest reading 
magazine before submitting. Adrian B. Lopez, Editor. 
$75-$350. Pub. 

Sports Afield, 959 Fifth Ave., New York 19. Some 
fiction related tto field sports. Ted eKsting. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Spree. Suite 206, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
46, Calif. Sexy, strong male stories and articles. 
1,250-2,500. David Zentner. About 4c on pub. 


Straight, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. 1,200-1,500 words. Must appeal to teenagers, 
and boys and girls should be main characters. Well- 
constructed, interesting, exciting plots; Christian 
character-building elements. Preference for surprise 
endings—"‘up to a point!’’ Sam Stone, Jr., Editor. To 
$25. 15th of month after acceptance. 
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Teen Digest, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
Reprints for readers 14-21. Teenager stories about 
family, love, school, and recreation problems. Claire 
Glass, Editor. Good rates. Acc. 


‘Teen Magazine, 5950 Hollywood Bivd., Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. Chiefly girl-boy romance to 1,700 
words. Desire good picture-copy story of outstanding 
teenage activities. Payment up to $250. Charles 
Laufer, Editor. To $125. Acc. 


Teen Talk, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Publication of four Lutheran church bodies. Fiction 
to 2,000 words which will enable early teen-age 
readers to make personal social adjustments. Popular 
subjects: dating, parties, schoo! affairs, mystery, 
adventure. Deloris Kanten, Editor. Yac. Acc. 


True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
1,500-2,500 words. First-person stories on any sub- 
jects of interest to teenagers and young women, with 
emphasis on emotional conflict experienced by the 
narrator. Writing must be strongly realistic. No stories 
with trick endings; the situation should build up to a 
natural resolve and not be dependent on last-minute 
twist. Florence J. Schetty, Editor. $100 up. Acc. 


True Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
1,000 words. Teen courtship and marital problems, 
emotionally told in first person. Edith Balotin, Editor. 
$50-$75. Acc. 


True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
3,000-10,000 words. First-person stories of every- 
day problems; heroine learns through some kind of 
human experience a lesson pointing to a better way of 
life. Writing should be emotional, characterization 
emphasized. Surprise endings suitable but not re- 
quired. Also information articles with strong reader 
identification. Nina Sittler Dorrance, Editor. $100- 
$1,000 (for prize stories). Acc. 


U. S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1,000-2,000 words. Must have military 
angle, or interest to service wives or service women. 
Alvadee Adams, Editor. $10-$20. Pub. 


Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. Dra- 
matic, well-constructed stories 1,000-2,000 words, 
with character and plot, the action of which “hinges 
on the multiple choices that confront men and 
women in today’s world’’; no artificial twists. Articles, 
secular and religious, are also welcomed. 1,300 word 
features to interest wives, husbands, teen-agers and 
career women are sought. Vy. Rev. Msgr. Nelson \V. 
Logal, Editor. 4c. Pub. 


The War Cry, 860 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Published by the Salvation Army. Stories 1,500-2,000 
words with a single protagonist with one major prob- 
lem, which should be solved through right thinking 
and action from the Christian standpoint. Also in- 
spirational and informational articles with evangelical 
Christian slant, 1,000-1,700 words. Col. R. Lewis 
Keeler, Editor. Generally $20-$30 on acc. Specifica- 
tion sheets and sample copies available to writers. 


The Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 1,200-1,400 words. Mystery, ad- 
venture, humor, school life, etc., appealing to juniir 
high school age. Nothing in violation of the best 
moral and educational principles. Serials limited to 
six chapters. James T. Feely, Editor. $100 up. Acc. 


Youth, Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. 
1,500-2,500 words. Character-building, non-moral- 
izing stories with characters of high school to young 
adult period. Kenneth F. Hall, Editor. Basic rate $4 
per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Zing, Suite 1418, 185 N. Wabash, Chicago 1. 
Stories with all male characters, physical culture or 
gymnastic background, 1,500 words or more; sur- 
prise endings preferred. Frank H. Adams, Publisher 
and Editor. Payment by arrangement on pub. 


May, 1960 


Winners of PAGEANT 
1959 Best Book Contest* 


First Prize _ $500 
FOR THE LOVE OF THE QUEEN, by Mirza Taleb 
(Fiction) 
Second Prize $250 
THE MAGIC OF ART, by Ambrosius Czako, Ph.D. 
(Scholarly) 

$150 


Third Prize 
THE ASH- BURNING RITE, by William McCollom 
$100 each 


(Poetry) 

Honorable Mentions 

HAWAII, U.S.A., by Samuel Weaver (Historical Study) 
STRANGERS IN "MY HOUSE, by Clifford F. Thomallo 
(Fiction) 

HIDDEN VALLEY, by Lois Estelle Clark (Juvenile) 
SOMEDAY MALAYSIA, by Eduardo Martelino (Politi- 
cal Study) 

THE THREE GIFTS, by Wilfred Pocock (Fiction) 
KLONDIKE GOLD RUSH, by Richard C. (Dixie) Anzer 
(Autobiography) 

POOR LITTLE MILLIONAIRES, by Sister M. Rosamond, 
O.S.F. (Religious) 


*ANNOUNCING 
Best Book Contest for 1960 
$1600 In Cash Prizes 


Better still, send us your 


Write for the simple rules. 


manuscript fur free report of publishing possibilities. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


Dept. AJ4, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s new 1960 Revised Course and Markets. No 
long training or professional style and plotting technique need- 
ed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household ti 
rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, also 
month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. Other 
fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and $1 


tes C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
rpg fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 

000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 

pe each ms. | Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer. 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPT! Bond, | carbon, minor corrections, 65c/1000 plus 
postage. Photocopy for drawings. Norelco tape transcription. 

— MIMEO or DITTO — 
$3/25 pages; Ic per each additional page 


Shirley Ryberg 


656 West 98th St. Minneapolis 20, Mina. 


© 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 

printed, ernbossed hard paper covers, 

$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 
No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY  TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free Reading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am happy to see 
their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 
pages of completed work) wrapped ready for the publisher. 

Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
Dept. Rk Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


1694 Blair Avenue 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broedway New York 19, N. Y. 


LONDON ACCOMMODATION ADDRESS 


available to bona fide writers. Letters forwarded. 
$8 monthly, payable in advance. 


A. Ridgway 


53 Fleet Street London, E.C. 4 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
M. DAVIDSON 


P. O. Box 1 Laceyville, Penna. 


LET A UNIVERSITY WRITING INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
manuscripts with tips to aid your future work, same as 
for students in my university adult short-story and article- 
writing classes. Fees: $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. 
Query on books. Please enclose return postage and fee. 


tRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 


1865 Brookfield Drive Akron 13, Ohio 


SUBSCRIBE TO A BI-MONTHLY WRITER’S BULLETIN, $2 per 
yr., which contains informative articles, latest market tips, plus 
FREE analysis of material published in Bulletin by subscribers 
ONLY. Reading-analyzing $1 per thousand, $5 to 10,000. Books, 
Plays and Hour long TV, $15. Submission of suitable material to 
markets, upon request. Ten per-cent on all sales. 

Typing, 75¢ per thousand plus return postage, Extra first and 
last sheet included. Sylvia Walery, Editor-Publisher, WSIB, 10044 
Bevis Ave., San Fernando 1, California. 
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TV Adaptations 


(Continued from Page 13) 


You can, of course, present to a story editor your 
ideas or your outline or even your finished script 
of copyrighted material without first getting the 
author’s permission, but if any action is taken 
on it, remember you are not legally entitled to sell 
it until you first get that permission. Most writers, 
one assumes, would be glad to give it if you could 
confront them with a pretty sure thing in the way 
of a sale, but then again, you never know about 
writers; you might have the bad luck to come 
across one to whom television is anathema, and 
who would not succumb to the joys and horrors 
of the living room monster even for a profit. 

One word of caution—bear in mind, when you 
approach a producer or story editor with an 
idea for an adaptation, that, since you have as 
yet no legal right to it, he or any of his sub- 
ordinates through whose hands the script or idea 
goes, can appropriate it. It may not be ethical 
but it is quite legal. Most TV personnel would not 
steal your idea, but, again, you never know. It is 
a good idea to give yourself at least some pro- 
tection by mailing a copy, registered, to yourself. 
Don’t open it when it arrives. The registration 
date establishes your claim to the idea. To repeat, 
until you get the author’s permission to adapt, 
your claim has no legal value but it sometimes 
proves a deterrent to anyone else who is thinking 
of making off with it. 

Prepare your actual script in the usual TV form. 
There is a difference, you know, between a filmed 
and a live script. Check your library for samples 
of each, in the anthologies. 

A last word of warning—remember to seek out 
stories that can be reduced to a TV screen and 
the TV time limit, and still make sense; in other 
words, a basically sound and simple plot, with suf- 
ficient action. Avoid the tale of introversion. 

Any way you look at it, you take your chances 
in risking your time and effort, but when was any 
kind of writing ever anything but, as Matt Dillon 
would say, “a chancey game’? 

Adapts‘ions are not everybody’s dish of tea. 
It takes « particular kind of talent to see the dra- 
matic possibilities in another person’s work, and 
to put them to good use. But if you feel that you 
can do it, it is certainly worth a try. 


TV Market List 


EASTERN MARKETS 

Armstrong Circle Theater—1 hr. dramatizations 
based on true events and the exploits of real people 
in all walks of life. Script Editor, Barbara Schultz, 
Talent Associates, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Scripts on assignment only. 

Catholic Hour—' hr. religious shows done in 
flexible format of interesting remotes, discussions 
and dramatizations. Scritp Editor, John Alcorn. In- 
terested in seeing script that fits format. National 
Council of Catholic Men, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. 
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DuPont Show of the Month—Presentations of 
well-known plays and adaptations of famous novels. 
Scripts on assignment only. Script Editor: Audrey 
egg Talent Associates, 444 Madison Ave., New 

ity. 

Frontiers of Faith—2 hr. religious dramas or dis- 
cussion—Jewish, Protestant and Catholic. For the 
Jewish scripts, contact Dr. Bernard Madelbaum, 3080 
Broadway, New York City; for the Catholic scripts, 
Richard Walsh, 50 E. 42nd St., New York City; for 
the Protestant programs, Ben Wilbur, Broadcasting 
> Film Commissions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 


G. E. Theater—2 hr. anthology with strong star- 
ring roles. Get a release form in advance or query 
through your agent if you have an idea for this 
format. Contact Art Semon, MCA-TV, 589 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Hallmark Hall of Fame—1 2 hr. presentations of 
plays by well-known authors. Scripts by assignment 
only. Story Editor: Tom H. Sand, Milberg Productions, 
200 W. 57th St., New York City. 

1% hr. film series about men and women who 
take a big risk or gamble. Locale should be unusual 
and interesting as the program is filmed on locations. 
Prefer unusual occupations, such as mountain climb- 
ing, jockey, etc. Interested in getting script ideas. 
Agent contact not necessary. Script Editor: William 
Yates, CBS-TV, 524 W. 57th St., New York City. 


Howdy Doody—!2 hr. show for children. If this 
is your dish, contact Roger Muir, NBC-TV, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 


Lamp Unto My Feet—!2 hr. dramatizations of 
moral and ethical problems in everyday life, followed 
by a discussion of each play’s theme by moderator 
and spiriutal or lay authority. Open for script ideas. 
Contact Richard Ellison, producer, CBS-TV, 545 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


Look Up and Live—’2 hr. mostly dramatic reli- 
gious programs, also featuring popular entertainers 
and religious leaders. R. F. Siemanowski, CBS-TV, 
545 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Naked City—2 hr. series of human interest de- 
tective stories in the New York locale. Script Editor: 
Stirling Silliphant, Biltmore Studios, 66 E. 4th St., 
New York. 


Omnibus—1 hr. program exploring the arts and 
sciences keyed to entertainment and education-live 
and some film. Scripts must be submitted by recog- 
nized agents only. Feature Editor: Mary V. Ahern, 
Saudek Associates, 635 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Ellery Queen—1| hr. mystery series about Ellery 
Queen, murder mystery writer, whose hobby is de- 
tecting. Free-lance. No unsolicited manuscripts ac- 
cepted—must be submitted through recognized agent 
—riginals only. Exec. Story Consultant, John Roe- 
burt, NBC, 1270 6th Ave., New York. 


True Story—2 hr. live dramatic programs con- 
cerning the problems of everyday people and the 
perplexities they face. One page outline preferred at 
first, break-down requested later, if acceptable. In- 
terested in scripts with surprise ending; should have 
suspense, tight plot, varied themes and locales. No 
agent contact necessary. Prod.-Director & Script 
Editor: Wesley Kenney, Stark-Layton, 6 E. 45th St., 
New York. 


United States Steel Hour—1 hr. (alternates with 
Armstrong Circle Theater) live dramatic shows util- 
izing top stars and stories. Uses adaptations of stories, 
novels, most interested in originals on American 
themes and locales. /Aust be submitted through ac- 
credited agent of high standing. Adaptations on as- 
signment only. Script Editor: William Herman, Theatre 
Guild, 27 W. 53rd St., New York. 


May, 1960 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. 


foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 


Sales, ten percent; 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 

CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


South Post Office 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. | give creative instruction 
in modern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for analysis plus prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern Methods. 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
AGNES C. PHILLIPS 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 

For a limited time only our Critic, who is the author of the 
novel, Get Out, Dr. Fogg, will — your Story or Article and 

(1) tell you what's wrong with 

(2) tell you how to correct it -# make es script marketable. 

All this for $1.00 on scripts up to 5000 w 

We are Plotting —— and will Plot oo Story Idea For 
You. Write for our fee. We can also work with you in the writing 
of your story, or Ghost Write it it for you. Write us for our fee. 

A few of our publications are: How To Build A Plot From A 
Single Word; How To Write Love Stories, and 100 Ideas For Them. 
How To Make Your Writing Beautiful. How To Make Your Char- 
acters Real People. How To Write Detective Stories. Any one, 
75e. Any two, $1.40; Rie $2.10: Four, $2.80; All Five, $3.50. 

D 


NO PUBLISHERS 
232 W. Delano Ave. Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 
Quality Typing 


80c per thousand words (includes corrections) ; 
10°, discount if over 50,000 words. 


Charles Thomas, 114 Brookview Avenue 
East Peoria, Illinois 


PAGING FIFTEEN WRITERS 


Are there fifteen welters who would enjoy working in the 
mountains of western North Carolina this summer under the 
direct Supervision of a nationally known author? Expenses 
reasonable. For additional details write 


“oar Gables 46, Florida “ 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% rovalty on sales 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL HELP ON 
TV SCRIPTS 


Market Advice 


B. Corcoran 


5732 Denny No. Hollywood, Calif. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPT TYPING: 
He'ptul booklet—IS IT CORRECT?—$1. (Will include free 1 
short story analysis.) Tells what you need to know to prepare 


tor editors 
$10 Discount on 100,000 or more 
Do you need help 
AWKWARD GRAMMAR. 


manuscripts 


SPELLING PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, car- 
bou. For complete editing, corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, 
» 8c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000 


fet me sour problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 


Your friendly typist Curryville, Missouri 


STAGE PLAYS 
| want stage plays for Broadway, Off-Broadway, 
and Amateur production. Evaluation fee: $10.00. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond paper, carbon, friendly help with spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, sentence construction, $1.00 the 
thousand, typing only 60c per thousand, neatly, 

format Editing and revising that leads to sales 


Disabled veteran — College graduate. 


RAY N. MATHEWS, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


efficientiy to 


4830 Penn St. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service, 
clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
chosting, instruction; books. stories, speeches 
fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a 
thousand word IRM BRINK 
IRMA 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


What 
worldwide 
rewriting, 
articles, poems 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rerects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on \%ur ‘aw material Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Sicont Chart & Best Plot Formula 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 1677A Casselberry, Fiorida 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections; carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
2c per page. Minimum order — 100 pages of 1 
All work guaranteed to be accurate and neat. 
27 Years Experience 


Helen M. Myers 


stencil. 


121 S. Potomac St. 


POEMS WANTED 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 
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WEST COAST MARKETS 
BRENNAN WESTGATE PRODUCTIONS, 9336 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 

The Real MeCoys—!2 hr. comedy series. Scripts on 
assignment only. Irving Pincus, Producer. 

CALIFORNIA FILM ENTERPRISES, 780 Gower St., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

The Californians—¥2 hr. series of life in Cali- 
fornia from 1852 to 1856, in and near San Francisco. 
Scripts are usually assigned but occasionally sub- 
missions made through agents will be considered. 
CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, MGM 
Studios, 10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 

Not For Hire—J2 hr. action-drama series concern- 
ing provost Marshall’s office. Query Robert A. Forrest. 

Pony Express— 1/2 hr. Western series. Query Robert 
A. Forrest. 

Lawless Years—¥2 hr. police drama based on 
memoirs of Barney Ruditsky. Query Jack Chertok. 
CBS-TV, 7800 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
Story Editor: Fiank Glickman. 

The Blue Men—!2 hr. 
series. 

December Bride—2 hr. 
written. 

Gunsmoke— hr. Western episodic series. Query 
Norman Macdonnell. 

Have Gun, Will Travel—!2 hr, Western series 
starring Richard Boone as former Army officer with 
gun for hire. Writers submitting material will have 
to be briefed about lead character. Query Don Engels. 

Lineup—1 hr. detective series with San Francisco 
background. Scripts on assignment only. 

Perry Mason—1 hr. mystery series based on Earle 
Stanley Gardner. Query Alice Young. 

Peck’s Bad Girl— 2 hr. taped family-comedy series. 

Playhouse 90—290 minute live drama. Accepts wide 
variety of material. Submit through an agent, unless 
you have previously cleared the way with Mr. Glick- 
man (in other words, unless you have established with 
him the fact that you are a professional writer, ond 
have received and signed a release form). 

Rawhide—1 hr. episodic Western film series. Query 
first: Charles Marquis Warren. 

Twilight Zone—12 hr. film anthology series based 
chiefly on the imaginative and suspenseful. 

CYPRESS PRODUCTIONS, INC., 8822 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Culver City, Calif. Story Editor: John Fenton 
Murray. 

Dennis O'Keefe Show—Y2 hr. situation comedy. 
Sometimes considers original material based on the 
show‘s format, if submitted through an agent. 


filmed dramatic police 


situation comedy. Staff 


wee PRODUCTIONS, 780 Gower St., Hollywood 
, Calif. 
Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Show—lI hr. situation 


comedy. Staff written. 

Desilu Playhouse—1] hr. anthology series. Submit 
through agent. 

Ann Sothern—!2 
through agent. 

The Texan— 12 hr. Western series. Submit through 


agent. 
episodic series. Submit 


hr. situation comedy. Submit 


U. S. Marshali—_ hr. 
through agent. 
Whirlybirds— 2 hr. episodic series. Submit through 
agent. 
WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS, 2400 W. Alameda 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. Story Editor: William B. Dover. 
Walt Disney Presents—1 hr. varied format. Occa- 
sional freelance. Query. 
E. S. W. ENTERPRISES, 780 Gower St.. Hollywood 38, 
Calif. Story Editor: Margaret Wilder. 
Barbara Stanwyck hr. 
series.. Submit through ag 
FOUR STAR PRODUCTIONS, "417 N. Western Ave., 
Hollywood 27, Calif. Story Editor: Nina Laemmle. 
Black Saddle— 2 hr. Western series about an ex- 
gunfighter turned lawyer, in a small western com- 


anthology 
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munity. Stories involve some legal aspect but are 
not without action. Scripts by assignment. Agent re- 
quired. 

The Detectives—'2 hr. episodic series starring 
Robert Taylor in the role of police captain, in New 
York. Scripts by assignment. Agent required. 

Richard Diamond—¥2 hr. detective series, with 
Hollywood background. Scripts by assignment. Agent 
required. 

David Niven Show—2 hr. anthology series with 
Niven as host. Scripts by assignment. Agent required. 

The Rifleman— hr. episodic series. Scripts by 
assignment. 

Trackdown—!2 hr. episodic Texas Ranger series. 
Scripts by assignment only. 

Wanted Dead or Alive—2 hr. episodic series about 
a bounty hunter. By assignment only. 

Zane Grey Theater—'2 hr. anthology Western 
series. Open to submissions of original ideas. 

DON FEDDERSON PRODUCTIONS, 780 N. Gower St., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

The Millionaire—'2 hr. drama, concerning what 
an individual does when given a million dollars. 
Scripts are assigned, through agent. If you have an 
idea for this series, submit outline to your agent. 
GALLU PRODUCTIONS, 1040 N. Las Palmas St., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Border Patrol— hr. series, based on immigra- 
tion authorities who guard our boundaries. Submit 
through agent. 

GOMALCO, INC., 404 N. Roxburg Dr., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Writers and Producers: Joe Connelly and Bob 
Mosher. 

Leave It To Beaver—12 hr. family-comedy series. 
Mostly staff written, but original story ideas have 
been accepted. 

GOODSON-TODMAN, INC., 449 So. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Story Editor: Harris Katleman. 

Jefferson Drum—'2 hr. Western series, a news- 
paper editor in the mining town of Jubilee. Submit 
through agent. 

Philip Marlowe— hr. detective series based on 
the Raymond Chandler character, with Los Angeles, 
Beverly Hills and Hollywood background. Staff written. 

The Rebel— 12 hr. Western (post Civil War period). 
Staff written. 

1.T.C. (INDEPENDENT TELEVISION CORP.), 5420 
Melrose Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Fury—'2 hr. modern day Western series. Series 
of 22 episodes begins in April or May. 

Oh, Susanno— hr. situation comedy. Scripts on 
assignment, through agents. Query Alex Gottlieb. 
LASSIE TELEVISION, INC., 780 Gower St., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Story Editor: Rose Mathias. 

Lassie—/2 hr. boy-dog series. Submission prefer- 
ably through agent. 

MARK VII PRODUCTIONS, 4024 Radford Ave., No. 
Hollywood, Calif. Story Editor: Frank LaTourette. 

The D. A.’s Man—12 hr. action starring special in- 
vestigator, John Compton ofthe New York City D. A.’s 
office. Be sure you understand the lead character 
and his manner of operation. 

Dragnet, Black Cat, Johnny Guitar, Noch’s Ark— 
Query first. 

Pete Kelly’s Blues—2 hr. melodrama starring Wil- 
lian Reynolds as Pete Kely, a Dixieland Band leader 
(1927) who gets involved in the underworld of Kansas 
City. Producer-Director is Jack Webb. Those who 
can write this highly stylized script, are invited to 
submit samples. 

McCADDEN PRODUCTIONS, 1040 No. Las Palmas 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. Story Editor: Leonard 


Heideman. 
The Bob Cummiags Show— 12 hr. situation comedy. 


uery. 

Flight— 12 hr. human interest, adventure, sus- 
pense, filmed in cooperation with the Air Force. 
Accepts scripts, preferably through agent. 
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Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editoria! appraisal. Write Dept. AJ-5 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 Park Ave. S., N.Y. 16 


PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE 


DOROTHY C. HASKIN, Author of 4108 published 
articles and stories, and 47 books written, ghost- 


written, or edited, says: 


“Il can help you with your personal writing 


problems — Articles, stories, etc.’’ 


Send for free brochure—or honest evaluation of one 
lesson or Ms., $5. If you continue, money applies on 


course. 


2573-3 Glen Green Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, fast and accurate. 70c per 1000 words. Minor 
corrections. One carbon. Extra first and last sheet. 


BEULAH E. HUGHES 
426 North Bleckley Drive 
Wichita, Kansas 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per 1000 words, 65c with minor corrections. 
Plays, TV Radio scripts, 75c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic 
per line, $1.00 Min. 


All plus postage. One free carbon copy. 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 


96 Southview Springfield, Vermont 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—$3 per 100 pages 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Irella Hinks 
Belleville, Konsas 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


McGOWAN PRODUCTIONS, 915 N. Lo Brea St., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Death Valley Days—'2 hr. historical Western. 
Drama with some factual basis, a sympathetic cen- 
tral character with a purpose, strong action climax 
but not a gunfight. Period: 1830-1900. Locale: the 
Far West. Submit through agent. 
MIRISCH-McCREA PRODUCTIONS, 1041 No. For- 
mosa Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Wichita Town— hr. Western series starring Joel 
McCrea in the role of Marshal of Wichita Town. 
Scripts by assignment through agents. 

MGM-TV, 10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City, 
Calif. 

The Thin Man—'2 hr. mystery adventure. Sub- 
mit through agent. 

NBC-TV, 5451 Marathon St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Story Editor: Patricia Smith. 

Bonanza—] hr. film series about Virginia City— 
1860 background. Scripts on assignment through 
agents. David Dortort, Producer. 

ONE STEP BEYOND PRODUCTIONS, 10202 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. Story Editor: Larry 
Marcus. 

One Step Beyond— hr. series based on stories 
prepared by the company. Scripts by assignment. 
OVERLAND PRODUCTIONS, 4024 Radford Ave., 
No. Hollywood, Calif. Story Editor: Frank Gruber. 

Tales of Wells Fargo—2 hr. series starring Dale 
Robertson. Submit through agent. 

REVUE PRODUCTIONS, INC., 4024 Radford Ave., 
No. Hollywood, Calif. Story Editor: Mae Livingston. 
(All material must be submitted through agent.) 

The Deputy—2 hr. series concerning a lawman, 
Henry Fonda, and his deputy, Allen Chase. Michael 
Kraike, Producer. 

G. E. Theater—¥2 hr. anthology. Originals and 
published material used. 


Laramie—1! hr. quality human interest series 


against a Wyoming in the 1870's background. Robert 
Pirosh, Producer. 

Riverboat—1] hr. action, adventure, romance series 
of pre-Civil War Mississippi River stories, starring 


Darrin McGavin. Jules Bricken, producer. 

Whispering Smith—12 hr. series with Audie Mur- 
phy starring as a police detective of Denver (1870's) 
who solves cases by the ‘new’ scientific method. 

Schlitz-Lux Playhouse—'2 hr. anthology series 
using original and published stories. Drama and sus- 
pense scripts. 

Johnny Staccato— 2 hr. series starring John Cas- 
savetes as a piano-playing private investigator in the 
New York area. 

Coronado 9—!2 hr. State Police series with 
Nevada background, starring Rod Cameron. 

Bachelor Father—'2 hr. detective crime series. 
Original and published material. 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents—!/2 hr. suspense film 
series. Published and original material used, pub- 
lished preferred. 

M Squad— hr. police series based on Chicago 
Police Force. Original stories accepted. 

Markham—)2 hr. private investigator series, star- 
ring Ray Milland. 

The Restless Gun—)2 hr. western series starring 
John Payne. 

Wagon Train— | hr. series about the overland 
trail to California. Open to submissions of original 
ideas and adaptations. Richard Lewis, producer. 


SCREEN GEMS, INC., 1334 No. Beachwood Dr., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Manhunt—'2 hr. police series featuring San 
Diego Detective Lt. and a police reporter. Scripts on 
assignment through agents. 
Dennis the Menace—!2 hr. situation comedy. 
Scripts by assignment through agents. 

Father Knows Best—'2 hr. situation comedy. 
Scripts on assignment through agents. 

The Man From Blackhawk—l2 hr. action series 
about an insurance investigator in Western and 
other American locales in the 1800’s. Scripts on as- 
signment through agents. 

Donna Reed Show—!2 hr. situation comedy. 
Scripts on assignment, but submissions of originals 
through agents will also be considered. 

Rescue 8—1!2 hr. action series involving Fire Dept. 
Rescue Squad. Submissions through agents. 


TORETO ENTERPRISES, INC., 1041 No. Formosa 
Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. Story Editor: Ruth Roberts. 

Loretta Young Show—!2 hr. film series. Scripts 
with strong lead for man or woman, one important 
incident. Submit through agent. 


20th CENTURY-FOX TELEVISION, INC., 10201 W. 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. Story Editor: Ken- 
neth L. Evans. 

Adventures in Paradise—2 hr. sea-going adven- 
tures in the South Pacific. By assignment through 
agent. 

Five Fingers—1 hr. series about an American es- 
pionage agent. By assignment through agent. 

The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis—1/2 hr. situation 
comedy. On assignment through agents. 

WARNER BROS., 4000 W. Warner Blivd., Burbank, 
Calif. Story Editor: Jack Emanuel. 

The Alaskans—1] hr. action-adventure series with 
three primary characters during the Alaskan Gold 
Rush. Submit through agent. 

Bourbon Street Beat—1 hr. detective-adventure 
series of two private investigators in present-day New 
Orleans area. Submit through agents only. 

Cheyenne—|! hr. Western. 

Colt .45—% hr. Western. Submit through agent. 

Lawman—?2 hr. western about Dan Troop 
Russell) in frontier Laramie. Submit through agent. 

Maverick—1 hr. western about the two gambling 
Moverick brothers. 

Sugarfoot—1 hr. Western about a young cor- 
respondent-school law student in the West. 

77 Sunset Strip—1 hr. series with emphasis on sus- 
pense and action. Submit through agent. 


WYATT EARP ENTERPRISES, 780 N. Gower St., 


Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Wyatt Earp—'2 hr. Western starring Hugh 


O'Brian. Mostly staff written but open to original 
ideas submitted through agents. 


ZIV-TV, 7324 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Story Editor: Herb Gordon. 

Bold Venture—'% hr. action-adventure series. On 
assignment only. 

Lock-Up— hr. series starring Macdonald Carey 
as lawyer. Submit through agent. 

Sea Hunt—! hr. underwater action-adventure 
series. On assignment only. 

This Man, Dawson—2 hr. starring Keith Andes 
as head of a fictitious law-enforcement bureau. Sub- 


mit through agents. 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should 
i Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 


arketing. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 

a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


sell by all means send them in for m 


FREE! FREE! 


AULHOR & JOURNALIST 


| 
50 


ADEAS... =A & J 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 122 |}HMARKET LISTS 
a word, first insertion, 10¢c a word, subsequent con- . 
secutive insertions ‘oe without change; no are accurate & reliable 

agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. Copy and prt. Ar must special market lists still available 
reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, age may use Little Magazines. October, 1958. 
display advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Juvenile Magazines. February, 1960 


3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 
Poetry (including light verse). March, 1960 
BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS Travel. Farm. Reprints Overseas. June, 1959. 


TOOLS FOR WRITERS. If you are a writer—Write!!! Stop Handy Market List. July, 1959 
wasting valuable time researchin let an experienced re- Book Publishers. August, 1959 
searcher do it for you with precision. $1.00 will bring a . 
list of 1001 items that are now ready ‘for you in vast files. Specialized Magazines. September, 1959 
Pek your subject and lete file will be sent for your : 

tory—all you have to do is write around it. HANDLER Religious Magazines. October, 1959 

PENTHOUSE, 500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 32, Florida. 


18 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY from your news ewspeper 7 Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
issue a gold mine. $1.00. No cheques. JA 674 Ball 


Toronto, Canada. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
ing len 2365, Marin iv 
ville, Penna. Boulder, Colorado 


MINGLE AND MIX WITH OTHER WRITERS. Join WRITER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE , (Doug Couden’s “Original. 
$1.00 Writer's Bulletin.” Free 
copy. Lillian Elders, “Semen WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. 


Louis 18, Mo. 
WHY LIVE IN DOUBT? Find out if you have writing talent BE SURE OF G ING 
and five things about yourself. Send two i.e of Pw 


a AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Read RHYTHIM IN WRITING for its creative psychology. 
$1.00. Risser, 30 W. Bayoud Ave., Denver 23, Colo. EVERY MONTH 


MAGAZINE DIRECTORY listi 5100 different business, i 
Vocational and Sivesiien Peblteotions. Over 200 Classifi- Articles by top- name authors 


$2.50 "alse tate copy cf THE DEVIL'S Dit. AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LIST 


TIONARY, $1.10 prepaid. Business Specialty Company, 
Box 3065-J, Daly City, Calif. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought, sold ond ‘ 
Ust 156 Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


Salem, Mass. 


EXPLORER MAGAZINE: Inspirational poems and short-shorts. 
Cash prizes! Subscription: $3.00. Raymond Flory, P. O. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Box 2095, South Bend, Ind. 3365 Martin Drive 


SERVICES Boulder, Colorado 


adapted for television. See Will Lozier's od, enclose remittance for my subscription: 
age 25. 


$4.00 for 2 years (saving me $2 over 
THOUSANDS OF CLIPPINGS—SEND SUBJECT and ameunt’s f 
worth wanted. No cheques. JAY, 674 Balliol St., Torento, single copy cost) 


Canada. $2.50 for 1 year 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photes, 50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. (Single copies 25c each) 


FOR ALL WHO WRITE—trustworthy research to give back- 
ground, — a realism to your story, article, book or 
play. Comple Reasonable fees. 
cent RESEARCH, 2118 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 

, Ca 


PROFITS FROM FAMILY HISTORIES, WORD WISDOM, 
10c. Patillo Agency, Clanton, Alabam 


VALUABLE OPPORTUNITY—See our Ad, page 27, DELANO 
PUBLISHERS. 


GOT A WRITING PROBLEM? § a C A a 


Subscribe to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST and help F d ence Club 
EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
solve it. If that doesn’t work, write the editor of Seteoductions-by-lotier. Thie ole to conducted o@ 0 high 
A&J and let off steam. He might be the only editor lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men he Th. 4 
who will really listen. fied compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOO) RE, box 968, Jacksonville, Florida 


City & State 
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Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


Vol. 60, No. 5 
VANTAGE Re-lIssues Title 
Highly Praised by 
Many Book Reviewers 


“Hope Deferred’ 
Was Originally Published 
by the Macmillan Co. 


“As a writer, Jeanette Seletz is a@ 
‘natural’ . . . The gifts she displays so 
lavishly here—including the priceless and 
indefinable ability to make her reader 
believe and share in the emotions of her 
characters—are the sort aspiring novelists 
should arrange to be born with...” 

So said the New York Times Book 
Review when Macmillan originally pub- 

lished Hope Deferred, 
by Jeanette Seletz, 
some years ago. Van- 
tage Press has just re- 
issued this tremendous- 
ly moving novel which 
tells the story of a 
country boy who be- 

comes a doctor. 

Other Reviews 

Other reviews of the 
J. Seletz original book included 
such comments as: “A grand big novel 
so ruggedly honest it will make you gasp 
. a spellbinder.’—Chicago Sun. . . 
“Interesting . . . enjoyable . . .”’—J. of 
Amer. Med. Assn. . . . “A novel of 
amazing depth and magnitude... 
long novel and a thrilling one...” 
Birmingham News-Herald . . . “A book 
you can't lay down Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin “First rate, un- 
usual, realistic, absorbing . . .’"’-—Greens- 
boro Daily News . . . “Immense wital- 

wy Y. Journal American. 


Show Us Your Manuscript 

Vantage Press rarely re-issues a former 
title, but in this instance it is indeed 
happy to bring to the public a novel of 
such high quality and stature. Ask for 
it at your local store. And, if you have 
a work of fiction or non-fiction ready for 
publication, send it to us for a free 
reading and report. 


3rd Edition Issued! 


Vantage has just gone to press 
with the third edition of Glamour, 
Glucose and Glands, by Dr. Frank 
Wilson. The other two editions were 
sold out over the past three years. 
When you publish with Vantage 
Press, your return is 40% of the re- 
tail price. On second, third and 
subrequent editions, your return is 
25%. However, all editions except 
the initial one are at the publisher’s 
expense. You make only one invest- 
ment—in the first edition. Look into 
Vantage’s publishing program for 
your own work, Fill in and mail the 
coupon at the right. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Branch Offices: 


Washington, D. C., and Hollywood, California 


Our contracts 
provide for 
Advertising 

and 
Promotion 
of your 

book. 
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Pulitzer Prize Winner 
Publishes with Vantage 


Dr. Kmory Holloway, who won a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1926 for his bio- 
graphy of Walt Whitman, has written 
another Whitman book which Van- 
tage Press will publish this Spring. 
Dr. Holloway’s latest book has much 
new material about the famous poet 
and the work is expected to be well 
received in literary circles. Dr. Hol- 
loway is one of many prominent per- 
sons who have published with Vantage 
Press. Why not join this select group? 
You may start by sending us your 
manuscript for a free reading and 
report. 


Items of Interest 
About Books and Authors 


Boucher reviews Dr. Edward 
Van Liere’s A Doctor Enjoys Sherlock 
Holmes in the New York Times Book 
Review. .. . Air France and KLM Dutch 
Airlines each order 1000 copies of Con- 
quest of the Air, by Hendrik de Leeuw, 
who has had many books published pre- 
viously by leading companies . . . DID 
YOU KNOW that Vantage Press has 
authors living in every state in the 
Union? It’s a fact! . . . Walter Winchell, 
who recently praised N. Sharp's Happy 
landings in Europe, has done it again 
with Dr. Boris Sokoloff's Dr. Strand. Dr. 
Sokoloff is the world-famous cancer 
specialist and this is his 17th book... . 

LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Van- 
tage has a publishing program you will 
like . . . learn about it by mailing the 
coupon for our free 40-page booklet, or 
by sending us your manuscript for a free 
reading and report. 


Anthony 


Author Has High 
Praise for Vantage 
Publishing Service 


_ In a letter expressing his deep satisfac- 
tion with the service he received from 
Vantage Press, Dirk C. Kok (Uncle Dirk), 
a retired California businessman, writes 
as follows: 

“I feel I owe you and your entire sy 4 
this letter of appreciation. Not only 
you deserve to be complimented on the 
outstandingly beautiful production and 

all-out quality of the 
4 book, but I also wish to 
comment on the cooper- 
mi ation I received from your 
; entire organization in our 

joint efforts for success. 

; “Your promotion, adver- 
tising and sales depart- 

D. C. Kok ments are doing an ex- 
cellent and constructive job, just as you 
had promised me you would.” 

Mr. Kok is the author of Fun in the 
Sun, a children’s book, printed in three 
colors. The illustrations are beautifully 
executed by Marlinde Von Ruhs. 

How Vantage May Help You 

Vantage Press makes a sincere and 
wholehearted effort to please its authors, 
and to launch their work successfully. 
This is the type of cooperation you may 
expect when Vantage publishes your 
book. If you are seeking this kind of 
service, fill in and mail the coupon below 
to the Vantage office nearest you. Or, if 
you prefer, send us your manuscript for 
a free reading and report. Vantage Press, 
Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Window display of Fun in the Sun set 
up by Warwick’s Book Store, oldest and 
largest bookseller in La Jolla, Calif. 


Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! 
(Mail to office nearest you} 


In Washington, 


Name 


Address 


| 

| 

| 

| ! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, | 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 

D. C.: 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. | 


Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing program. | 


| 
| | 
— 
| | 
| 


* 
¢ 


